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INTERVIEW: 
HOLLIDA WAKEFIELD 
AND RALPH UNDERWAGER 


Dr. Ralph Underwager eamed his Masters of Divinity from Concor- 
dia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, and his Ph.D. from the University 
of Minnesota, and has been, since 1974, Director of the Institute for 
Psychological Therapies in Northfield, Minnesota. Besides being a 
staff psychologist in a clinic, Dr. Underwager has also been a pastor at 
Lutheran churches in Iowa and Minnesota. He is a member of the 
National Council for Children’s Rights, the American Psychological 
Association, the Lutheran Academy for Scholarship, and the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Sex, among others. . 

Hollida Wakefield received her M.A. from the University of Mary- 
land, where she also completed the course work for her Ph.D. She has 
worked as an elementary school teacher, a college psychology instruc- 
tor, and since 1976 as a staff psychologist at the Institute for Psycho- 
logical Therapies. Her memberships include the National Council for 
Children’s Rights, the International Society for the Prevention of 
Child Abuse and Neglect, and the American College of Forensic Psy- 
chology. She and Dr. Underwager are married. 

Ms. Wakefield and Dr. Underwager are the publishers of the jour- 
nal, Issues in Child Abuse Accusations. They co-edited the volumes: Ac- 
cusations of Child Sexual Abuse and The Real World of Child Interroga- 
tions. They have written numerous articles on the interrogation of 
children, the role of the psychologist in assessing child abuse cases, the 
evaluation of child witnesses, and the manipulation of the child abuse 
systern. They regularly appear as expert witnesses and give training 
sessions to jurists, psychologists, and laymen. 

This interview was conducted in Amsterdam in June 1991 by Paidika 
Editor-in-Chief, Joseph Geraci. 


Paidika: Could you describe your views on paedo- 
philia, from your perspective as psychologists in the 
U.S.? 


Hollida Wakefield: Our main idea about 
paedophilia is that it’s learned behavior. We 
don’t think it’s inborn, genetic, or hormonal. 
Like homosexuality, we believe it’s learned at a 
young age and that the person has the subjective 
reality that they’ve always been this way. 

There’s an absence of anything in the research to 
show that paedophilia is anything other than 
learned. Such things as sexual orientation are an in- 
teraction. There may well be more of a propensity 
among some people to be affected by learning of 
various types. At the American Psychological As- 
sociation’s 1989 annual conference, we went to a 
presentation on homosexuality. The research was 
reviewed and the bottom line was that nothing 
biological had been established. 


Ralph Underwager: We've been heavily in- 
volved in dealing with issues of child sexual 
abuse for a number of years. We've also been in- 
volved for a number of years in providing ther- 
apy for a variety of sexual dysfunctions, dys- 
phorias, and paraphilias. 

To our knowledge there has not been any 
convincing research that suggests there is a hor- 
monal component, a hormonal involvement to 
sexual orientation. There’s also nothing we 
know of chat suggests there’s a genetic com- 
ponent. As psychologists, we’re more persuaded 
that behavior patterns are learned, rather than 
influenced by genes. We're also aware that the 
Minnesota twin studies are demonstrating a sig- 
nificant genetic component to some behavior, 
though I don’t think they have come up with 
any data about paedophilia. 


Is heterosexuality for you also leamed behavior? 
HW: Yes. 
RU: Yes. 


What do you mean when you say that sexual orienta- 
tion is learned behavior; where do you go from there? 


TL .} 


HW: It means that a person has more freedom. 
There is an element of choice for someone not 
happy with whatever their sexual life is. They 
can learn to improve it. If it’s a sexual dysfunc- 
tion, somebody who’s a premature ejaculator or 
impetent for example, they can learn something 
different. Ifa homosexual did not want to be ho- 
mosexual, really wanted to be a heterosexual, 
there would be techniques that would have 2 de- 
cent chance of allowing that person to change. 
I’m not saying the person should want to change. 
I’m only saying that there is an element of 
choice. A person can determine their own sexu- 
al direction, and there are many behavioral tech- 
niques available that would allow the person to 
change. 


RU: The theory of learned behavior permits in- 
dividuals to take personal responsibility for their 
own behavior. We find it difficult when people 
try to place the responsibility for their behavior 
on something else. In the great American game 
the blame is placed on bad parents who make 
bad kids. Explanations for homosexuality and 
paedophilia center on some kind of parental in- 
fluence: mothers who are castrating, dominant, 
controlling, and hostile; fathers who are weak, 
and insipid. To say that my sexual responses at 
some level are learned is also to say that I am re- 
sponsible for them. 


Paedophiles can boldly and courageously 
affirm what they choose. They can say that 
what they want is to find the best way to 
love. 


Is choosing paedophilia for you a responsible choice for 
the individual? 


RU: Certainly it is responsible. What I have 
been struck by as I have come to know more 
about and understand people who choose paed- 
ophilia is that they let themselves be too much 
defined by other people. That is usually an es- 
sentially negative definition. Paedophiles spend 
alot of time and energy defending their choice. I 


don’t chink that a paedophile needs to do that. 
Paedophiles can boldly and courageously affirm 
what they choose. They can say that what they 
want is to Gnd the best way to love. I am also a 
theologian and as a theologian I believe it 1s 
God’s will that there be closeness and intimacy, 
unity of the flesh, between people. A paedophile 
can say: “This closeness is posstble for me within 
the choices that I’ve made.” 

Paedophiles are too defensive. They go a- 
round saying, “You people out there are saying 
that what I choose is bad, that it’s no good. 
You're putting me in prison, you’re doing all 
these terrible things to me. I have to define my 
love as being in some way or other illicit.” What 
I think is that paedophiles can make the assertion 
chat the pursuit of intimacy and love is what they 
choose. With boldness they can say, “I believe 
this is in fact part of God’s will.” They have the 
right to make these statements for themselves as 
personal choices. Now whether or not they can 
persuade other people they are right is another 
matter (laughs). 


Positive and Negative Views of Paedophilia 


You've said that paedophiles speak negatively about 
themselves; they are defensive; they act negatively. 
Paedophites are a disparate group, like any human 
group, so what kind of individuals are you talking 
about, and with whom are you having contact? 


RU: Well, they are paedophiles I have come to 
know, to talk with as patients while providing 
treatment. But my contacts have not been 
limited to the therapeutic setting. I've also met 
others in a general context, here in the Nether- 
lands, and in the U.S., and I’ve read some of the 
literature. 

Let me give you another example. The 
paedophile Literature keeps talking about rela- 
tionships. Every time I tear the word “relation- 
ship” I wince. It’s a peculiarly bloodless, essen- 
tially Latin word that may have a lot of intellec- 
tual or cognitive content, but has little emotion. 
I think it would be much more honest to use the 
good old Anglo-Saxon four letter word “love,” 
more honest for paedophiles to say, “I want to 


love somebody.” Not, “I want a reiationship.” I 
mean, what the hell’s a relationship? 


Paedophiles can make the assertion that 
the pursuit of intimacy and love ts what 

they choose. With boldness they can say, 

“T believe this is in fact part of God’s will, 


You say that paedophiles should affirm the fact that 
they believe that paedophilia is a part of “God’s will.” 
Are you also saying that for the paedophile to make 
this claim about God’s will, is also to state what 
God’s will ts? 


RU: (laughing) Of course, I’m not privy to 
God's will. I do believe it is God's will that we 
have freedom. I believe that God’s willis that we 
have absolute freedom. No conditions, no con- 
tingencies. When the blessed apostle Paul says, 
“All things are lawful for me,” he says it not once 
but four times. “All things are lawful for me.” 
He also adds that not everything works. 


Hollida, f can see you want to say something, Do you 
have a different point of view from Ralph’s? 


HW: I'd add one qualification to what Ralph 
has just said about there being no conditions or 
contingencies to the freedom given us by God. I 
would add you have to take the consequences of 
this freedom. That said, well, I guess I do feel 
differently about some things. For example, I 
find it difficult to envision how a paedophile re- 
lationship can have the potential of being the 
type of close, intimate, constantly developing 
relationship that would be possible in more 
traditional relationships, whether in heterosexu- 
al marriages, or a committed adult homosexual 
relationship. Speaking only about men and boys 
at least, whac 1 have seen is that once the young 
man gets to be a certain age the paedophile is no 
longer interested in the young man sexually. 
These relationships start at around the age of 
eleven or twelve and then by sixteen, seventeen 
the paedophile is ready for a new one. The old 
relationship is, if not thrust aside, at least radi- 





cally changed. Ic’s hard for me to see how that is 
a deep, meaningful relationship, even if I’m 
using the word Ralph doesn’t like. It doesn’t 
have the same bad connotations for me. 

I’m no expert on the way these relationships 
develop or on what happens to them when the 
boy turns seventeen, eighteen, or twenty. I can’t 
imagine it just stays the same. It poses certain 
questions for me. Do paedophiles retain a close, 
intimate relationship with the boy, although the 
sex ends? Do they then add another boy while 
keeping the first boy, and then later repeat the 
pattern and add another and just keep adding 
new boys until they have a whole harem ranging 
in age from let’s say twelve to forty? Or perhaps 
the paedophile doesn’t keep the first boy around. 
Perhaps he disappears out of his life altogether 
only to be replaced by the next? If that is the way 
itis, which seems from my observation to be the 
case, then I don’t understand how there can ever 
be a close, intimate, constantly progressing and 
developing relationship. Perhaps it is possible. 
I'm not saying it is not possible, but it does strike 
me as being a limitation of these relationships. 

There’s also a second set of questions I have 
around a completely different matter. The prob- 
lem, as 1 would state it, is that in the United 
States paedophilia is viewed so negatively that | 
think the possibiliry of harming the young rnan 
would be very real. I don’t know if a positive 
model is possible in the United States. The cli- 
mate is such in the United States that ic would be 
very, very difficult for a paedophile, even with 
the most idealistic of motives and aspirations, to 
make his relationship actually work in practice. 
Even if the boy at some point viewed it as posi- 
tive, after coming into contact with the way the 
society as a whole viewed it, the very real danger 
would be created of making the experience 
harmful. Relationships and societal attitudes are, 
of course, two completely different areas. In 
such a negative climate I don’t know if it would 
be possible for the relationship to be good for the 
parties involved when the entire society is so 
negative. 

When I think about paedophilia these are 
some of the theoretical difficulties I have with it. 
In practice, how these relationships turn out is a 





totally different issue. It might be that the reda- 
tionships continue to grow but change in form 
and become positive. They might also develop 
negatively. As I said these are theoretical prob- 
lems. For example, if the sex continued we 
would have to call that male homosexuality, not 
paedophilia. If a relationship started when the 
individuals were respectively twenty-two and 
twelve, and they stayed together until they were 
forty-two and thirty-ewe, we would not define 
that any longer as a paedophile relationship. 


RU: I think that Holly and I agree that sexuality 
is a smaller part set within a larger whole of our 
humanity: our capacity for love, our ability to 
approach some form of unity with another per- 
son. Sexuality takes place within this larger con- 
text, but it is not exhaustive, nor necessary, nor 
sufficrent as a cause unto itself. The necessary 
and sufficient cause of sexuality for us is the 
unity, the wholeness, the intimacy. 

The history of human behavior surely demon- 
strates that sexual behavior can become a very 
volanle, explosive part of intimacy and close- 
ness, such as in jealousy and possessiveness. 
There is, in other words, a potential for sexu- 
ality, even if it is a small part of the whole, to 
erupt into what can be pervasive, cataclysmic 
experiences. When the sex ends abruptly and 
the man has been saying to the boy, “I love you, 
I care for you. You and J are one in mind, body, 
spirit.” and then suddenly says, ““That’s all fine, 
but we ain’t gonna do it no more.” What hap- 
pens then? 


Perhaps a loving friendship continues. I’ve certainly 
encountered relationships where tt has. Aren’t you 
saying that we should define relationships in terms of 
love? 


RU: I was urging earlier that you make che 
loving image clearer to the outside world. What 
appears to the public is not the picture of a 
loving man but rather the picture of the dirty old 
man lurking in alleys waiting for nice innocent 
young lads to come by, grabbing their genitalia 
and hustling them off and sort of casting them 
aside and waiting for the next one. 
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Perhaps the question ts, should we only define paedo- 
philia or paedophiles by the worst examples of indivi- 
dual behavior? 


HW: Well these terrible examples exist. We have 
to take them in. There are very negative aspects of 
paedophilia that we see from our experience in the 
United States. We saw a priest, for example, who 
started having sex with a child when the boy was 
nine, He told the child that he loved only him. But, 
in fact, at the same time he was also involved with 
halfa dozen other nine- and ten-year-olds. He had 
had anal sex with the kid. And then he cast him a- 
side at age fifteen. The boy was totally and hopeles- 
sly screwed up, his whole sexuality in confusion, 
Worse, thestory leaked out, so the child was merci- 
lessly teased at school, called a homosexual and 
gossiped about. There are children who have been 
abused, raped, and dropped on the side of the road. 

I want to be clear though. Nobody has talked 
to us in the U.S. about their paedophilia who’s 
engaged in an ongoing relationship, just in- 
dividuals who were ordered into therapy. You 
have to remember, if somebody in the United 
States talked to us and said, “You know, I’m a 
paedophile and I have a sexual relationship with 
this boy and it’s good,” we would have to call 
the police and tum him in. We would turn him 
in too, because we would be in jail if we didn’t. 
So, when we say we’ve talked to people we 
mean individuals sent to us for therapy. 

The climate is such in the United States that 
the discussion would have to be carefully saru- 
tized, completely abstract. There couldn't be any 
reference whatsoever to somebody who might 
be in an ongoing relationship, because we would 
have to call the police and say, “That person has 
been sexual with minors,” and if we didn’t do 
that, we would lose our licenses as psychologists, 
face a fine of $5,000, and six months in jail. 


There is research and some scientific opinion that dem- 
onstrates that more positive examples and personal 
experiences exist. Theo Sandfort’s research, cross- 
cultural models, the writings of the German sexologist 
Bomemann. Shouldn’t we be putting positive views 
into the picture in order to come to an understanding? 


HW: We don’t know about The Netherlands, 
Our impression is that it’s somewhat easier here 
than at home. 

But your point is that potentially there can be 
good, healthy, positive relationships between 
men and boys. It would be very difficult to come 
up with sexual research for that in the United 
States because it would frankly be suppressed. 
When I did a review of the literature on boy vic- 
tims of child sexual abuse, some of the studies 
show not just negative effects in some of the 
boys. The authors try to explain this away. Their 
rationale is that because they didn’t find negative 
things in their study does not mean there are 
none. They just haven’t shown up yet! [fanyone 
in the United States were to do a study that 
showed positive outcomes and then wrote it up 
as a scientific paper they probably would not 
succeed in getting it published. It could only be 
published ifthey found a way to explain away any 
positive findings. They would have to make it 
look like they found something other than what 
they found, They would be entirely vilified. 


Doesn’t your book, Accusations of Child Sexual 
Abuse, suggest that all sexual relationships between 
adults and children in the United States are abusive 
relationships? 


HW: No. I think we would claim that these 
sexual relationships, in the U.S, at least, could 
range from neutral to harmful. We don’t envi- 
sion or hypothesize that they could be positive, 
but at best neutral. 


The American Situation 


You are speaking mostly about paedophiles in the 
U.S. What tack should they take given the societal 
attitudes? What solutions do you envision for their 
lives? 


RU: The solution that I’m suggesting is that 
paedophiles become much more positive. They 
should directly attack the concept, the image, 
the picture of the paedophile as an evil, wicked, 
and reprehensible exploiter of children. 





HW: The United States is really pretty schizo- 
phrenic right now in its attitudes. On the one 
hand it glorifies sex in things like underwear 
advertisements, or James Bond movies. On the 
other hand it’s very puritanical. You don’t have 
good sex education in the schools, just these n- 
diculous prevention programs. 

Let me give another example. Video recorders 
and video cameras are in right now. Couples are 
making their own pomographic movies. The 
comparison is on the one hand peopie running 
around making their own pornographic movies 
but on the other hand reacting hysterically to 
child sexuality issues. There was actually the case 
of a man who had had the nine-year-old son of a 
friend spend the night at his house. He kissed 
him on the neck, patted him on the rear, told 
him good-night, and was later sentenced to two 
years in prison for these acts. They were labelled 
sexual abuse. The child later told his mother that 
it made him uncomfortable when the man 
kissed him on the cheek. 

Given this schizophrenia and these hysterical 
attitudes about childhood sexuality, it’s going to 
be difficule for paedophiles to appear more posi- 
tive, to start saying they’re not exploiters of 
children, that they love children, the sexual part 
included, even if it’s a minor part. If they made 
such statements they would be arrested. 





What we see going on in the United States 
is the most vitriolic and virulent 
anti-sexuality I know of in our history. 
It may take people being arresied. 
Revolutionaries have always risked arrest. 


RU: [ was in the courtroom for the case that 
Holly just cited and I actually heard the prosecu- 
tor say, “No man should ever be permitted to 
claim as an excuse that he was just being af- 
fectionate when a child says they were uncom- 
fortable.” I don’t know; I don’t think we can 
just Jabel these attitudes “hysteria.” Perhaps 
“madness” is better, or “pathology.” What we 
see going on in the United States is the most vit- 
riolic and virulent anti-sexuality I know of in 


our history. It may take people being arrested. 
Revolutionaries have always risked arrest. 


In your book you said that there was “a matter of 
national interest and a focus of federal interest in child 
abuse in 1974, but then in 1984 tt seemed fo sud- 
denly shift and become more hysterical.” What rea- 
sons do you see for the outbreak of a child abuse hys- 
tenia, or pathology, in the mid-80s America? 


HW: | think that what we meant in that passage 
was that we had personally been observing a 
steady progression of awareness about actnal 
child sexual abuse up to around that period, 
1984. We had routinely been dealing with sex 
offenders and cases of incest. Around the mid 
‘80s we began to see cases of false accusations to 
a degree we had not seen before. It was the nse 
of this incidence of false accusations that led us 
to use the term “hysteria.” 


RU: Child sexual abuse around that ame be- 
came more a matter of attention and discussion. 
There had been child abuse before but the ear- 
lier focus was on rehabilitation and treatment. In 
the carly ’80s this focus shifted to prosecution. 
As more federal money became available, child 
protection teams and child molestation units 
were set up in every county in the United States. 
As this structure was put into place the emphasis 
changed to prosecution. This is where it is now, 
and as a consequence there is very little interest 
in treatment, rehabilitation, or healing. The em- 
phasis is: punish the bastards, put them in Jal, 
hang them up by their toes, or other appur- 
tenances, pet nd of them. 


You seem to be saying that the shift to prosecution, and 
the sexual hysteria, are connected? Could you clarify 
how such a shift might make a country pathological 
about sex? 


RU: I believe these shifts happen when the social 
contract in a given country or culture breaks down. 
What is happening in the United States is that the 
populace no longer has the sense that the country 
knows what it is about. During the Second World 
War, when I was about fourteen years old, it wasa 





great time to live in America. We stood together. 
Everybody knew and understood what we were all 
about, what we were doing in the world. Begin- 
ning in the ’60s and through the "70s into the '80s 
that confidence disappeared. We became fraction- 
alized into smaller and smaller groups, each group 
fighting for its own to the point where we have 
now evolved a political system of special interest 
groups. There’s no longer consensus politics in 
America. 

The result of the breakdown of the social con- 
tract is that people do not have sufficient ego to 
handle or tolerate the ambiguity in their society. 
They don’t have the inner resources. What they 
must do, then, is find something outside of 
themselves, something external, to give them 
shape and identity. Sex throughout history has 
played a specific role. It has allawed people both 
to define themselves and to locate an enemy. A 
sexual minonty becomes a scapegoat. Whenever 
there has been social upheaval, whenever the so- 
cial contract has disappeared, there has always 
been violent anti-sexuality outbursts. 

The breakdown of the social contract and 
anti-sexuality outbursts are interconnected be- 
cause there is in times of social instability a need 
to say that someone else is evil, wicked. ‘The 
blame for everything gets put on the so-called 
deviants while the te American remains at 
home, pure, probably mortifying the flesh, cru- 
cifying the body, being a good citizen. The citi- 
zen becomes the knight riding off into the sunset 
victorious, leaving behind him a trail of battered 
and beaten people that they have judged bad. 
And the citizen feels justified. 

In a society in turmoil, people can’t tolerate 
anything that is different from whatever the 
myth of that society is. The society holds on to 
the myth, the belief. The myth is what they must 
believe. There’s not enough strength in the 
society to deal with the facts. 


Why is sex the focus of the hysteria in that situation, 
why not something else? 


RU: Sex has always been the penultimate an- 
swer to the ultimate question, which is unity and 
wholeness. In theological terms sex has been the 


way that human beings have tried to avoid deal- 
ing with the mystery of the Tnnity, the mystery 
of Unity. Sex is penultimate. This is why the 
root cause of sexual dysfunction is always some 
form of genitalization of sexuality. Sexuality has 
become, in the dysfunction, limited to genital 
tissue. It is not unified. 


Would you say that the sexual hysteria is a kind of 
nrystical or religious dysfunction? 


RU: Yes, I would. 


Your scenario for the child sexuality hysteria is the 
breakdown of the social contract and a religious /mysti- 
cal dysfunction. Do you recognize other causes than 
these? 


RU: I would add radical feminism, which in- 
cludes a pretty hefty dose of anti-maleness. | 
think in a very real way these women may be 
jealous that males are able to love each other, be 
comrades, friends, be close, intimate, work 
cooperatively, function in groups. The point 
where men may say that maleness can include 
the intimacy and closeness of sex may make 
women jealous. This would hold true for male 
bonding, and paedophile sex too. The woman is 
jealous of the connection. She says, “Wait a 
minute, we're not going to tet you do that!” 


HW: [ would disagree with that one hundred 
percent. That women are jealous because men 
have close bonds with one another doesn’t seem 
to me to make sense. The common wisdom, 
whether one agrees with it or not, is that a man is 
handicapped in a divorce more than a woman, 
because the woman has female friends she can 
talk to. Women are socialized for relationships 
more than men. For women to become close 
and intimate is easier than for a man. Men can’t 
express feelings. These are the common beliefs. 
And, after all, some of the most hostile, enraged 
people about sexual abuse are males, Jim Peters 
of the National Center for the Prosecution of 
Child Abuse, for example. 

I think the radical feminist opposition to 
paedophilia comes out of the general perception 





of men as aggressive and dominating. They use 
sex to dominate the weak. The weak would be 
women and children. That the opposition 
comes out of women’s jealousy because men can 
have meaningful paedophile relationships, and 
they wish they could, I don’t agree with at all. 


RU: Certainly some men aid and abet the hys- 
teria. They are opportunists. They have oppor- 
tunistic rage. What I am proposing is that there 1s 
an aspect to femaleness that is hardly ever dis- 
cussed. L beliéve that women also are violent, 
cruel, and hostile. Possibly more so than men. 
The radical feminists only express that side of 
fernaleness against paedophiha. 

Among certain Indian tribes, the people who 
did the torture were the women. A sociologist 
in Milwaukee who studied the records of 
domestic violence found that women are much 
more violent in domestic disputes than men, and 
paedophilia can be thought to be a domestic 
matter. My argument is that the radical feminist 
position arises more from women’s nature than 
from a politics. That has been overlooked. 


HW: Well, I wouldn’t agree with this point of 
view at all. All the statistics, history too, show 
that violent crimes are committed more by men 
than by women. Violence, cruelty, hostility 
have been much more male domains. 


The Questioning of Children 


The main purpose of your book, it seems to mte, is to 
devise a method far determining the facts when there is 
an allegation of child abuse. This has sometimes put 
you in opposition to the official system. How much 
have your methods beer adopted at this point, and 
how much are they being opposed? 


HW: Our main effort has been to develop 
methods that avoid suggestive questioning, that 
lead the child on. It’s becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that what we are proposing is the nght 
way to go. What we have suggested, other 
people are also suggesting. There is a developing 
consensus that this is the way to do it. 

Not many people any more are advocating 
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supgestive or leading questioning. The problem 
is still that people who say they agree with us still 
go ahead and do leading questioning anyway. 
They don’t know they’re doing it. As you know, 
the main reason for the acquittals in the McMar- 
tin case is that the interviews were so terrible that 
the jurors said, “You can’t tell what went on at 
all; because the interviews are so suggestive.” 

Unfortunately, there are still very few people 
thinking about what happens to the child if the 
adults make a mistake. The worst result of bad 
questioning for the child is that if it is not abused, 
and is taught through suggestive interviews that 
she has been abused, that is extremely harmful. It 
runs the risk of making children psychotic. 

Take the McMartin case. I think we can as- 
sume that nothing happened to them. But now 
these children who are fourteen, fifteen years old 


- believe that they were subjected to hormible, bi- 


zarre, ritualistic abuse. That’s now part of their 
reality. How are these teenagers going to tum 
out as adults? 


RU: Holly and I can demonstrate two basic 
things. We were the first people to publicly say, 
“Let’s be more cautious, there’s a better way to 
do this, we should be doing it differently.” 
We're finding now that there is a growing con- 
sensus joining us. We can be more accurate in 
making discriminations between real abuse and 
false abuse. 

In August 1990, when we were at the Amen- 
can Psychological Association convention, the 
majority of the programs were in the same direc- 
tion that we have been taking abour. There were 
two or three programs that were still saying, 
“Children must be believed at all cost, they can't 
talk about things they haven’t experienced.” The 
audiences at those symposia were violently criti- 
cal of that approach. Four years ago that would 
never have happened. When you get to the 
people who are doing the actual taped inter- 
views, though, it is another story. 

We're urging caution because of the child, as 
Holly pointed out. What you do, when you re- 
quire a child who has not been abused to engage 
in repeated statements about having been a- 
bused, is blur, if not destroy, the capacity of that 
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child to distinguish between reality and unreal- 
ity. When a child is reinforced by adults to re- 
peat over and over accounts of having been 
abused, of having been violated in these strange, 
bizarre ways, children come to believe it. It be- 
comes subjectively real. You end up with, say, a 
sixteen-year-old who was never abused but wha 
now has a subjective experience of being a- 
bused. The person becomes convinced that all 
these terribly bizarre things happened. “I was led 
into a tunnel; J was undressed; I was placed on an 
altar: 1 was drenched in sacrificial blood; J have 
observed people cutting the heart out of others 
and eating it.” That is now subjectively real for 
that child. But, the person who's taught them to 
believe that is the one who actually abused 
them. They've distorted their reality. They've 
made them pathological. 


Are you describing a distortion of reality that occurs be- 
cause of ignorance or because of malice and evil? 


HW: I think ignorance is a big part of it. ‘These 
aren’t evil, wicked people who are purposely 
setting out to make children believe they were 
abused when they weren't. They see themselves 
as child advocates, child savers. They’re more or 
less convinced they’re doing a good thing. Ig- 
norance is a very large part of it. 

We have no experimental verification of this, 
but our suspicion is that the front-line people are 
young and have no children of their own. 
They're not trained in child development. The 
social workers who do the initial interviews just 
don’t know about what a normal child is like, 
how suggestible they are, how they behave. 

Ignorance leads to a lot of things. Ordinary 
exploratory sex play between children 1s often 
misunderstood. It is seen as indicative of child 
sexual abuse, and can therefore result in false ac- 
cusations. Say a parent walks in and a four-year- 
old has a three-year-old’s clothes off and they're 
exploring. The parent becomes upset, angry. 
“Who taught you this? Where'd you learn how 
to do that?” Hf it’s a divorce and custody case 
they might say, “Did Daddy ever do this?” 

You get bizarre things. For example, we con- 
sulted in a case of a three-year-old child who re- 


ported that a four-year-old had poked her in the 
genitals with a stick. This was in a preschool. 
The social services were called, and the first 
thing they did was go to the four-year-old’s 
house to see if the four-year-old was being sex- 
ually abused. Their reasoning was that if the 
four-year-old poked the three-year-old in the 
genitals, he must have been sexually abused, or 
where would he have learned to do this? 

There was also the incident of a ten-year-old 
girl and a twelve-year-old brother who were 
discovered fooling around with each other. The 
girl was put in a sexual abuse victims treatment 
program and the boy was put in a perpetrator’s 
program. Seriously, these things are happening. 
The underlying feeling is that if you see children 
being sexual they must have leamed it from 
some adult who abused them. 


RU: | agree with Holly. Ignorance is a very large 
part of the hysteria, Aimost all the people we en- 
counter who are involved in the system of deal- 
ing with child sexual abuse allegations, have no 
knowledge, no sophistication in developmental 
psychology, At most they have been given, one, 
maybe two, weekend workshops. You can't 
make an expert in a weekend. They form some- 
thing called “multidisciplinary teams,” which is 
one of the favorite ways that abuse is somehow 
supposed to be controlled. Mulcdisciplinary 
teams do not result in any increase in accuracy of 
decision or any increase in the effectiveness of 
the decision, What it results in is a pooling of me- 
diocrity and ignorance. Of course, the Apa code 
of ethics maintains quite clearly that both ig- 
norance and ineptitude are unethical (laughs). 
The dilemma, the reality is that we do savage 
things to our children; we brutalize them. Chil- 
dren do require the protection ofsocicty, and the 
protection of the law. 

We've had a certain concept for a number of 
years. Simply stated it is that whenever two or 
more human beings get together and attempt to 
accomplish some joint task, one of the first 
things they do is to set up some rules. Now gen- 
erally this works. You get the joint task accom- 
plished. Rute-making is rewarded, As you add 
more than two people and you increase the re- 


sources and the complexity of whatever the joint 
tasks are, rule-making does permit more effec- 
tive functioning, and that’s how making laws 
gets reinforced. 

However, there is a finite number of laws in 
proportion to a given population that work ef- 
fectively. Any law above this number results in 
an increment of ineffectiveness. Let’s say the 
number of laws necessary in the U.S. is 13,246. 
Law number 13,247 would then be over the 
threshold. Each law you now add divides your 
society. People now begin to exploit. There 1s 
more and more opportunity for malice, evasion 
of responsibility and so on. The net effect is to 
begin to destroy that society. However, nobody 
realizes or understands it so they keep on making 
laws. You have now reached the point at which 
there is some form of revolution required to start 
the process all over again. 


One of your goals in formulating questions for the 
child about possible abuse is to avoid distorting the 
child’s reality. In your interrogation methods, do your 
questions presuppose for the children that they them- 
selves see the sexual relationship as abuse? 


RU: No, no. Not our methods. 


HW: No. What we would do is get the child to 
use free recall, to describe what took place. As 
scientists our goal would be to get as much infor- 
mation from the child about what happened and 
what took place as possible. We would see it as 
somebody else’s responsibility to interpret this, 
orsee whether it’s legal or illegal. 


RU: We don’t tell children things like, “Well, 
it’s all the other person's fault, you were helpless, 
you were powerless, and you're not respon- 
sible.” Some people are now saying that this is 
the best thing to tell children. If you tell them 
they were powerless it gives the children more 
power. We don’t do that. 


Paedophilia and Spirituality 


We spoke at the beginning about paedophilia and 
spirituality. This ts not an issue that ts very often dis- 


cussed. Given the opposition to and oppression of 
paedophilia in American society, how would you de- 
seribe a sptrituality for paedophiles? 


RU: For me, the beginning of spiritual life is in 
knowing that God is gracious, knowing that it is 
God’s purpose that we have a good life, know- 
ing that it is Gad’s purpose that we be free. The 
freedom that God intends for us to have 1s abso- 
lute. The only ching that can match absolute 
killing, and judgments that condemn us such as 
St. Paul's, “You have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God,” is the absolute, “You are 
free.” You are free, that is, from all accusation; 
nothing, no one can accuse you. 

The issue is never what is nght or wrong. 
That’s a mistaken question. Paying attention to 
what is right and wrong js, I think, a penultamate 
goal because the issue is not right and wrong but 
good and evil, That’s totally different. Right and 
wrong has to do with whether or nat you hit the 
mark, whether a given behavior matches a cer- 
tain standard. If it doesn’t then it’s wrong. 

Good and evil only pays attention to ott- 
comes. You can never know the outcomes until 
you have already acted. Spirituality that attends 
to the issue of good and evil must always be 
courageous, bold, operating always with in- 
complete information. You never know, so you 
are continually making a responsible choice 
about which there’s always a risk. You can only 
know if something is good subsequent to having 
acted, and observing the outcomes. 

As with all human behavior, I would suggest 
that paedophiles can say, “I have chosen; I 
choose; I will act in this fashion. I believe that 
the outcome will be good. I will pay the price 
for that act, whatever that price may be.” 


HW: The price might be the difficulty of inte- 
grating oneself into one’s society. 


RU: Or, going to jail, certainly. As I said before, it 
may take people being arrested. In asense, whatis, 
well, I guess I can say this, what is offensive about 
what I know about paedophiles is their intention to 
be able to do what they choose without paying the 
price. “I want to be able to do this, but the society 


should let me do it without exacting any kind of 
price from me.” 


Is it reasonable for paedophiles to want and to work for 
the decriminalization of what they believe ts right? 


RU: It’s not reasonable ifthe goal is “I wantto doit, 
and I don’t really care what other people tell me. 
I’m not going to engage in the attempt to commu- 
nicate orto talk to people.” It’s ike saying to some- 
body, “Accept me because after all I’m really the 
same as you are.” That’s what tolerance is supposed 
to be, and that’s why tolerance always falls short. It 
ismeverto me acceptable. 

I don’t think it is honest to tolerate somebody 
only because they are saying “At rock bottom, 
I’m really the same as you.” Or, conversely to 
say, 1 can tolerate you, I can accept you, because 
you are the same. I think it is much more honest 
and direct to say, “Yes we’re different. You're 
black, I'm white, you’re smart, Pm not. Pm 
paedophile, you’re heterosexual.” Those are real 
differences, real differences. Paedophiles should 
point out how different they are, what the 
differences are. 


Still, isn’t it a reasonable wish for paedophiles to want 
fo see paedophile sex decriminalized? It may not be re- 
alistic right now in the U.S., but does that make it less 
legitimate a goal? 


RU: Ch yes, sure, sure. I mean Jesus said, “I re- 
ally don’t want to do this. I don’t want to go up 
there onto Calvary.” But when it came down to 
it, he said, “Well, OK, I’m going to walk the 
steps.” As for decriminalization the question 15 
really if you're not there, how are you going to 
get there? 


Any advice? 


RU: Take the risk, the consequences of the risk, 
and make the claim: this is something good. 
Paedophiles need to become more positive and 
make the claim that paedophilia is an acceptable 
expression of God’s will for love and unity 
among human beings. This is the only way the 
question is going to be answered, of whether or 


not it is possible. Does it happen? Can it be 
good? That’s what we don’t know yet, the ways 
in which paedophiles can conduct themselves in 
loving ways. That’s what you need to talk about. 
You need to get involved in discourse, and to do 
so while acting. Matthew 11 talks about the wis- 
dom of God, and the way in which God’s wis- 
dom, like ours, can only follow after. 


Paedophiles need to become more positive 

and make the claim that paedophilia ts an 

acceptable expression of God’s will for love 
and unity among human beings. 


I think the paedophile movement makes a 
mistake when it seeks to label the church as the 
instrument of repression, and in a sense, the 
enemy. I’m certainly aware of the accusation 
that it’s the church that represses sexuality. | 
don’t believe that’s the case at all. 1 believe that 
the repression of sexuality begins with Greek 
thought, not Hebrew thought. People who 
want to deal positively with human sexuality 
will do best to see the church as an ally, and to 
elicit from the church the positive responses 
about sexuality that are there. 


You spoke about the need for paedophiles to engage tn 
a discourse. What should that be? 


HW: We can’t presume to tell them specific be- 
haviors, but in terms of goals, certainly the goal is 
that the experience be positive, at the very least 
not negative, for their partner and partner's 
family. And nurturing. Even ifit were a good re- 
lationship with the boy, if the boy was not 
harmed and perhaps even benefitted, ifit tore the 
family of the boy apart, that would be negative. 

It would be nice if someone could get some 
kind of big research grant to do a longitudinal 
study of, let’s say, a hundred twelve-year-old 
boys in relationships with loving paedophiles. 
Whoever was doing the study would have to 
follow them at five year intervals for twenty 
years. This is unpossible in the U.S. right now. 
We're talking a long time in the future. 





THE NETHERLANDS CHANGES 
ITS AGE OF CONSENT LAW 


Jan Schuyjer 


With a tone of astonishment, the American 
magazine Newsweek, on 26 November 1990, re- 
ported that the Netherlands had reduced the age 
of consent for sexual contacts from sixteen to 
twelve.’ The author of the article was even more 
dismayed by the assurance, given to him by the 
Dutch Ministry of Justice, that not a single voice 
of protest had been raised in the entire country. 

Newsweek was not alone in expressing shock. 
Mrs. Willie Swildens-R ozendaal, who chairs the 
Permanent Committee on Justice of the Dutch 
Lower House, received telephone calls from 
journalists in Great Britain, Canada, and Austra- 
lia who, it seemed, were amazed at the bill that 
had just been passed by the legislators in The 
Hague.” The commotion in the foreign media 
reached such proportions that the Dutch Minis- 
ter of Justice felt compelled to have the newly 
approved legislation translated into English and 
to make it available to the English-language 
press.’ Dutch paedophile groups also received 
letters from their foreign counterparts: might 
dawn be looming for them over the North Sea? 

The excitement concemed a completely un- 
expected amendment of the Dutch Penal Code 
conceming sex with adolescents. Before the 
change, the main provisions in the Dutch penal 
legislation were as follows: 


+ Section 247: a general prolubition against sex 
with a person below sixteen years of age (max- 
imum jail term: six years). 

« Section 249: a general prohibition against sex 
with a person below eighteen years of age 
who is one’s child or foster child, or who 1s 


entrusted to one’s care or education (maxi- 
mum term also six years). 

Section 244: a general prohibition against vagi- 
nal intercourse with a girl under twelve (maxi- 
mum term twelve years). 

Section 245: a prohibition against vaginal inter- 
course with a girl above twelve, but under six- 
teen years ofage (maximum term eight years). 


This last section was different from the others 
in one important respect: anyone engaging in 
vaginal intercourse with a girl between twelve 
and sixteen could be prosecuted only after a for- 
mal complaint had been made by the child’s 
legal representatives (usually the parents). This 
has been the case since 1886, when the present 
Penal Code first became effective. The legislator 
of those days held the view that a young man 
who had violated a girl’s chastity should be per- 
mitted to correct his error by marrying the child. 
Although this argument looks archaic now, sec- 
tion 245 has never been modified, 

The one point of the new legislation that 
seemed to be the most shocking for Newsweek 
was that this requirement of a formal complaint 
would be extended to all types of sexual contact 
with adolescents berween twelve and sixteen, 
both boys and girls. However, this requirement 
does not apply in the cases of section 249: 
whoever has sexual contacts with his own minor 
child or foster child, or with a child entrusted to 
his or her care or education, can be prosecuted 
without a formal complaint. 

It must be stressed here that a complaint is not 
the same as reporting a crime to the police or 
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prosecutor. Under Dutch law, anyone is entitled 
to report a crime. But lodging a complaint is 
considered an exclusive privilege afforded those 
specifically designated by law. Under the new 
law, complaints may be made by the child’s legal 
representatives, the child, and the various official 
child protection agencies that fall under the 
Ministry of Justice. 

The present legislative reform was preceded 
by a long chain of events. During the ‘60s, the 
morals laws met with mounting criticism in the 
Netherlands, as well as in other countries. The 
Penal Code at that time prohibited, among other 
things, adultery, public nudity, homosexual 
contacts between an adult and a minor, abortion, 
the sale of pornographic books and pictures, and 
the public sale of contraceptives. A number of 
piecemeal liberalizations were made in the ‘60s 
and *70s — including the lowering of the age of 
consent for homosexual contacts to sixteen, 
equal to that for heterosexual contacts. In 1970, 
the government appointed an advisory com- 
mittee to study and propose a comprehensive re- 
vision of the sections in the Penal Code concern- 
ing sexuality. The committee was chaired by Dr. 
A.L. Melai, professor of cnminal law at the Uni- 
versity of Leiden. It did not finish its task for ten 
years, discouraged as it was by the lack of re- 
sponse by the Minister of Justice to its interim 
reports. 

The committee’s final report proposed to 
limit the prohibition of sex with children under 
sixteen to those cases where the other party (1.c., 
the adult) had initiated the contacts. The media 
virtually ignored this recommendation. In 
November 1985, that is, five years later, the 
government announced the introduction of a 
bill on the matter. Like the Melai committee, it 
wished to limit the prohibition against sex with 
children: if the child were above twelve years of 
age, sexual contacts would only constitute a 
crime if these contacts had been induced or pro- 
moted by “pafts or promises of gifts, in money or 
in kind, abuse of a position of authority, or de- 
ception.” The courts (the Netherlands does not 
have a jury system) were to specify in individual 
cases what “abuse of a position of authority” 
would mean." 


To many, the bill seemed tantamount to a re- 
peal of the prohibition of sex with children over 
twelve. After a ferocious counter-campaign on 
television and in the press, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, Frits Korthals Altes, announced that to him 
the proposal was not “a matter of life and death” 
and indeed it was never fonmnally presented to 
parthament. This seemed to mile out any further 
attempts to change the age of consent laws. In 
line with this expectation, the government for- 
mally abandoned its plan for a comprehensive 
revision of the sex laws in 1988. Instead, only a 
number of partial changes were proposed, none 
of which related to minors. 

In the meantime, however, lobbying for 
greater change had been taking place behind the 
scenes, in particular by the Dutch Society for 
Sexual Reform {nvsH) and the gay rights move- 
ment. The feminist movement, also, criticized 
the government’s minimalist approach. Some of 
the feminist goals, such as the ending of the legal 
distinction between rape and sexual assault, 
were threatened with defeat. 

Pressures from these groups contributed to 
Parliament's change of heart in 1988, after its re- 
jection of the reform proposals in 1985. Ail non- 
religious parties (which together make up some 
sixty per cent of the votes in the Lower House) 
insisted that a comprehensive revision of the 
morals laws should take place after all and that 
the sections on children and adolescents should 
be included. The Labor Party (pvda) even 
pointed out that Dr. Theo Sandfort, in his 1988 
dissertation, had demonstrated that consensual 
sexual contacts between adults and minors are 
not exceptional.” The Minister of Justice agreed 
to amend the law, but also specified that the 
legislation would be evaluated one year after its 
enactment. The evaluation could lead to further 
changes. 

In 1990, when the amendments proposed in 
1988 were discussed on the floor of the Lower 
House, a string of almost comical events oc- 
curred, which produced the unexpected reform 
mentioned at the outset of this article. Comical, 
since the opponents of liberalization were 
beaten by their own arguments, after which they 
had no choice but to yield. 


It started with the discovery by the Chnistian- 
Democrats — the largest party im the coalition 
government — that a form of discrimination be- 
tween boys and girls existed in the prevailing 
laws. Intercourse with a girl between twelve and 
sixteen (section 245) carried a maximum jail 
term of eight years. “Penetrating” sexual con- 
tacts with boys, however, came under section 
247, for which the maximum term was only six 
years. This discrepancy presented the parties 
with a liberal argument, namely, combating dis- 
crimination, to tighten up the laws against sex 
with children. The new Minister of Justice, Mr. 
Emst Hirsch Ballin, a right-wing Christian- 
Democrat, agreed; he proposed a new amend- 
ment according to which the maximum jail term 
of cight years would apply to all forms of “sexual 
penetration,” both with boys and with girls be- 
tween twelve and sixteen. 

But this proposal sparked off protests from the 
non-religious parties. They pointed out that this 
new proposal was still discriminatory. After all, 
they argued, vaginal intercourse with a girl 
could only be prosecuted after a formal com- 
plaint by the girl’s parents, whereas such a 
complaint was not required in case of “sexual 
penetration” of a boy. As a man could hardly 
make a boy pregnant, let alone marry him, it did 
not make sense to distinguish between “pene- 
trative” and other acts between men and boys: 
the prosecution of the former required a com- 
plaint; the prosecution of the latter dad not. The 
conclusion was inevitable: only by requiring a 
formal complaint for the prosecution of all 
sexual contacts with children over twelve would 
discrimination be eliminated. In particular, Mrs. 
Willie Swildens-Rozendaal of the Labor Party 
worked hard behind the scenes to make the ar- 
gument prevail. The Christian-Democrats, who 
themselves had first brought the discriminanon 
argument, had no cheice but to agree with her 
conclusion. The bill was adjusted accordingly 
and with only five opposing votes frorn the ex- 
treme right wing, the Lower House adopted it. 
The Upper House, which does not have the 
right of amendment, followed suit in October 
1991. On 29 December 1991 the law became 
part of the Penal Code: 


Section 247: prohibition of sex with a person 
under sixteen. If the latter is twelve or older, 
prosecution requires a formal complaint by 
the child, his legal representative, or an official 
child protection agency. Maximum term six 
years. 

Section 249: (unchanged). 

Section 244: general prohibition of sexual 
penetration of the body of a child under 
twelve. Maximum term twelve years. 

Section 245: a prohibition of sexual penetra- 
tion of the body of a child over twelve and 
under sixteen. Complaint requirement as in 
section 247. Maximum term eight years. 


] 


This new law has not ended the matter. 
Indeed, the Lower House has undertaken to 
consider further changes to the law in the near 
future. A committee of the Labor Party, chaired 
by Mrs. Willie Swildens-Rozendaal, and of 
which the author is a member, is studying 
possible proposals. At this stage several weak 
spots can already be detected in the current 
legislation. For example, prosecution of sex with 
someone over twelve requires a complaint. 
However, when the latter spends the night at 
home with his adult partner this is no longer 
true; in that case the adolescent is “entrusted to 
the care” of the adult. This means that section 
249 applies (not section 247) in which a com- 
plaint is not required. It would seem to be more 
sensible to extend the complaint requirement 
also to section 249. Certain exceptions would 
have to be made, as for example, in a case where 
the perpetrator was the same as the person en- 
titled to lodge a complaint, such as a parent or 
guardian. 

Another weak spot is the fact that, in addition 
to the adolescent and his or her parents, the child 
protection agencies are entitled to make com- 
plaints. This could lead to conflicts, in particular 
when the agency makes a complaint to which 
the adolescent or even the parent objects. In that 
case prosecution can, nevertheless, go ahead. It 
is true that the prosecutor is obliged by law to 
hear the adolescent’s opinion on the matter, but 
he is not obliged to act on it. It would be desir- 
able to give the adolescent the right to block 
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prosecution if he or she wants to. Granting such 
power to adolescents would not necessarily 
mean, however, that a sexual relationship could 
be continued. Current civil law provides that, as 
long as a minor is involved, it is the parents who 
can decide that matter. 

The events surrounding the new Dutch leg- 
islation afford a number of important conclu- 
sions. The reaction to the new law in the Nether- 
lands was very different from the one in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries, which were not even af- 
fected by such a domestic Dutch affair. The 
Dutch public did not give one hint of protest, 
whereas it angrily objected to the bill that was an- 
nounced in 1985. The reason for this is the nature 
of what is sometimes referred to as “Dutch toler- 
ance.” It is a tolerance at arm's length, implying 
that the other party is allowed to do things his 
own way as long as one is not personally affected 
by their actions. The social cause of this phenom- 
enon is probably the fact that Dutch society has 
long been a conglomerate of minorities (religious 
and other}, none of which was large enough to 
dominate the others. The logical response to this 
was the pursuit of autonomy within one’s own 
social group. The Dutch are used to living with 
minorities who have a different lifestyle or dis- 
senting view, as long as they remain masters of 
their own houses. A paedophile would be feared, 
in this case, as an “intruder” into the family.’ The 
bill of 1985 was forcefully attacked because it 
suggested that parents would lose their authonty 
to prevent sexual contacts of their children. The 
legislation recently adopted preserves the par- 
ents’ night to lodge a complaint and thereby en- 
ables the prosecutor to act in the interests of the 
parents and the family, even if the prosecutor is 
not compelled to do so. That some parents might 
not feel the need, in a similar case, to lodge a 
complaint would not be relevant to the average 
Dutch person considering the law. 

In the English-speaking world this tolerance at 
arm’s length exists to a much lesser degree. 
There, sex with children is seen as an evil per se 
that has to be prevented and punished under any 
and al] circumstances. If parents de not go along 
with prosecution, this would constitute a reason 
for taking action against the parents as well. Ifan 





adolescent should object to interference by the 
law in a sexual relationship he or she was having 
with an adult, this would be interpreted as a dem- 
onstration of how badly such interference was 
warranted.” It might be argued that this dif- 
ference of social philosophy has added to the 
controversy in the United States and England 
about the new Dutch law, just as the Netherlands 
has been alleged to have played an important role 
in the dissemination of child pornography. The 
new law established principles in direct contra- 
diction to social and legal principles in the Eng- 
lish speaking countries, and one can see why the 
new Dutch law might have been threatening. 

The events also indicate that a slightly more 
liberal attitude has been surfacing in Dutch 
politics as regards the age of consent. Although 
radical legislative reform can not be expected at 
the moment, a certain normalization, step by 
step, as regards the thinking on paedophilia can- 
not be excluded. But this is far from certain. In 
the Netherlands, the political discussion about 
sex has always been rather superficial, and the 
political parties, including those on the left of 
the spectrum, have shown a tendency to set their 
sails to the prevailing wind. They are all too 
ready to be influenced by the last lobbying group 
they have spoken to. Perhaps more importantly, 
the Christian-Democrats, by far the largest party 
in the country, will be inclined to regard the re- 
cent amendment as a one-time concession. 

In practical terms the relevance of these 
amendments should not be overestimated, A 
vast majority of Dutch parents remain hostile to 
paedophilia and would be prepared to make the 
required formal complaint if their children ap- 
pear to be engaged in sex with an adult. Never- 
theless, the amendment of the sex laws in the 
Penal Code, including the age of consent, re- 
mains a part of the Dutch political agenda, even 
after the government had tried to shelve it indef- 
initely, so something positive has surely been 
achieved by the new law. 


Eedttor’s Note: 


Jan Schuijer is a member of the Paidika editorial 
board. 


NOTES 


i. “Hi! Are you 12 years old and Dutch?", Newsweek, 
November 26, 1990. 

2, Mrs. W. Swildens-Rozendaal, personal communi- 
cation. 

3. Memonez van Antwoord (mernorandum of response) 
by the Minister of Justice to the First Chamber of the 
States-General (Upper House), Bill to amend sections 
242-249 of the Penal Code, nr. 20930. 

4, We have translated the Dutch gezag as “authonty.” 
However, gezag indicates a position of formal, situ- 
ational authority, such as that between an employer 
and employee, as distinct from overwicht, which de- 
notes intrinsic authonty arising from age differences, 
etc. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are pleased to announce that the 
Special Women’s Issue edited by Mar- 
jan Sax and Sjuul Deckwitz has been 
published by the Schorer Stichting as a 
Dutch book entitled, Op een oude_fiets 
moet je het leren: erotische en sekesuele rela- 


ties tussen vrouwen en jorge meisfes en jon- 
gens, Our thanks to Schorer senior edi- 
tor Robertine Rommeny for the as- 
sistance she provided in the compila- 
tion of Paidika Issue Nr. 8 and for her 
fine editing of the Dutch version, On 
behalf of our entire Board, we wish 
them every success. 
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5. Memorie van toelichting (explanatory memorandum), 
Bill to amend sections 242, 243, 247, and 249 of the 
Penal Code, Second Chamber of the States-General 
{Lower House}, nr. 20930, 3. 

6. Voorlepig verslag (Preliminary report) by the Per- 
manent Committee of Justice of the Lower House, Bill 
to amend sections 242, 243, 247, and 249 of the Penal 
Code, nr, 20930, 4. 

7. Dutch attitudes about paedophilia are much dis- 
cussed in: Jan Schuijer, “Tolerance at Arm’s Length; 
The Dutch Experience,” Joumal of Homosexuality, vol. 
20, nrs. 1/2 (New York: Haworth Press, 1990). 

8. See, eg., A.W. Burgess, C.R. Hartman, M.P. 
McCausland, P. Powers, “Response Patterns in Chil- 
dren and Adolescents Exploited through Sex Rings and 
Pomography,” American Joumal of Psychiatry, 1,41:5 


Vol.141, No.5, pp.656-662 





Romeny (see Paidika 8:13; 
other sources corroborate) 
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EVENSONG AND MORWE SONG 


Charles Scott-Moncrieft 


Editor’s Introduction 


Charles Kenneth Scott-Moncrieff’s translation of 
Proust’s A fa recherche du temps perdu has long been 
considered one of the masterpieces of translation 
art. Even though recent revisions by Terence Kil- 
martin and D. J. Ennght have superseded it, they 
are only revisions of what remains an extraordi- 
narily accurate rendition of Proust’s masterpiece.’ 
Scott-Moncrieff, an English linguist born in 
1889, also made lesser-known, though equally 
excellent, translations of Pirandello and of van- 
ous works in Latin, Old English, and Old French. 
What is rarely mentioned is that starting as a 
young man he was part of various English literary 
circles where boy-love was common as a life- 
style, and as a literary theme. In England he was 
part of the Uranian milieu, that group of boy- 
love writers which published between the 1890s 
and the 1930s a large body of work on the subject 
under various names and pseudonyms.” He also 
befriended Norman Douglas and visited him on 
Capni. As biographies of Douglas reveal, he was 
himself attracted to 12-year-old boys, and it was 
not uncommon for Scott-Moncrieff to find one 
of Dougias’s current friends also visiting.” 
Scott-Moncrieff attended Winchester, one of 
the seven greatest English public schools, some- 
ermes referred to as “the Clarendon Seven.” In 
the common parlance, Winchester and West- 
minster were referred to as “clever” schools, that 
is, places where literary activities were valued 
above athletics.* Very often the journals of these 
schools were the proving ground for budding 
authors, and Winchester’s literary magazine, 
New Field, was recognized outside school circles. 
Scott-Moncrieft became the editor of New Field, 
a position of considerable influence for him to 
have achieved. He published the story that fol- 


lows at the age of 18 in its special “Pageant” issue 
in 1908, and the issue was promptly withdrawn 
and suppressed because of the opening para- 
graph.” 

This was not to be its last appearance. A rare 
book dealer, Francis Edwin Murray, who also 
published books of Uranian interest, printed it 
some time in the 1920s in a 30 page limited edi- 
tion of fifty copies, for private circulation only. 
The edition was not for sale and most likely paid 
for by the author.® The title is taken from the 
Prologue to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, line 
380. “If Evensong and Morwe-song accorde.” 
It is this edition that we transcribe below. 

Scott-Moncrieff died on 28 February 1930 
without having finished the final volume of his 
great translation of Proust. 





NOTES 


1. Marcel Proust, In Search of Lost Time, Translated by 
C.K. Scott-Moncrieft and Terence Kilmartin, revised 
by D.J. Ennght (New York: Modern Library, 1992). 
The first edition of Scott-Moncricff’s translation was 
published in 1928. 

2. Timothy D’Arch-Smith, Love in Eamest (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1970). 

3. The most revealing biography to consult is; Mark 
Holloway, Norman Douglas: A Biography (London: 
Secker & Warburg, 1976. 

4. Isabel Quigtey, The Heirs of Torn Brown (London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1982}, p. 13. The seven included: 
Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Harrow, Rugby, 
Charterhouse and Shrewsbury. 

5. New Field, vol.II, nr. 9, 9 une 1908. The facts of its 
suppression are given in D’Arch-Smuth, op. cit., p. 147. 
6. D’Arch-Smith. op. cit, pp. 147-8. Murray also 
published his own boy-love poetry under the pen- 
name “A. Newman.” 
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.... “And if we are found out?” asked Maurice. 
He was still on his knees in the thicket, and as he 
looked up to where his companion stood in an 
awkward fumbling attitude, his face seemed 
even.more than usually pale and meagre in the 
erey broken light. It was with rather forced non- 
chalance that Carruthers answered “O, the sack, 
I suppose” — and he stopped aghast at the other’s 
expression. Then as only at one other time in a 
long and well-rewarded life did he feel that a 
millstone round his neck might perhaps be less 
offensive than the picture of those small, startled 
features hung for all eternity before his eyes. 

But all went well. Each retumed to his house 
(they were at school at Gainsborough — this in 
the early eighties} without let or hindrance. 
When in the next autumn but one Carruthers 
went up to Oxford I doubt ifhe remembered his 
debt to the Creator of the soul of Edward Hilary 
Maunice. “After all, had he been so scrupulous?” 
he argued, “I am no worse than a dozen others 
and Maurice no better. Indeed, Maurice is get- 
ting quite a reputation. How dreadful all chat 
sort of thing is!” And whatever he may have re- 
membered at Oxford, we may be certain that 
when with his charming nonchalance he knelt 
before a golfer-bishop of no mean hysterical at- 
traction to receive deacon’s orders, he presented 
himself as a pure, sincere, and fragrant vessel, 
capable of containing any amount of truth. 


Il 


William Carruthers turned a trifle uneasily 1n his 
stiff, new revolving chair as his victims entered. 
It was the last day of October. For a litdle more 
than a month he had occupted the headmaster’s 
study at Cheddar, a school for which as a pious 
Gainsburgher he retained a profound contempt. 
This contempt was hardly diminished (to do 
him justice his salary was but moderate) by his 
having already to deal with one of those painful 
incidents which occur in second-rate schools al- 
most as frequently as in the sacred Nine. 





What he said to them 1s not our province. His 
weighty arguments (mainly borrowed from the 
boys’ housemaster), his ears deaf to excuse or 
contradiction, his flaying sarcasm and his pessi- 
mastic prophecies drew great salt tears from the 
younger boy’s eyes on to the gaudy new magis- 
terial carpet before that unfortunate was sent 
away heavily warned against further outbreaks, 
and he was left free to damn the other in this 
world and disparage him in the next. He eyed 
him witheringly for some minutes, and then 
whispered: “Ah, Hilary! It were better for thee 
that a millstone were hanged about thy neck, 
and thou cast into the sea, than that chou 
shouldest offend one of these little ones.” He 
had previously consulted a concordance, and in 
variously impressive tones rehearsed this and the 
parallel passages. Chance or inspiration might 
have prompted Hilary, whose whole hfe was 
being ruined to correct his first offence, to cite 
the following verses (read tn Chapel an evening 
or two before) which enjoin that seven offences 
on the same day should be balanced by the of- 
fender’s penitence. But he was silent. Carruth- 
ers, supposed him unrepentant and inveterate, 
lashed him with abuse that ranged from nibaldry 
to a little less than rhetoric; and finally dismissed 
him to remove his effects from his house and 
from Cheddar, whither he might, if well be- 
haved, return in ten years’ time. 

These effectual workings over, the head- 
master tumed to the second part of the expulsion 
office — the letter to parent or guardian. It was 
then that he remembered his ignorance of the 
boy’s address, and with some repugnance turned 
to a gaudy volume inscribed Ordo Cheddarensis 
in gold upon a red, blue and green back and 
sides, which had appeared there synchronically 
with himself. In the index he was faintly sur- 
prised to find: “Hilary, see Maurice, J. E. H.”; 
and he was annoyed at the consequent delay. At 
last he found the reference, laid down the book 
(which crackled cheenly in its stiff, cheap bind- 
ing), and read up his man: 


“Maurice, James Edward Hilary (now J. E. 
H. Hilary). Born 13 Sept., 18 —. Only son 
of Edward Hilary Maurice (now E. H. 
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Hilary}, of Leafsleigh, Co. Southampton, 
who on succeeding to that estate assumed 
the name of Hilary in lew of that of Mau- 
rice. Addresses: 13 Worcester Gate Ter- 
race, W.; Leafsleigh, Chnstchurch Road, 
R.S.0., Hants.” 


As he was transcribing the address this most 
consummate of headmasters received an un- 
pleasant shock. Its pages released, the book 
crackled inexpensively and closed itself. In its 
place lay or floated a picture of two boys in a 
thicket; of the one’s charming nonchalance; of 
terror sickening the other, a child that had just 
lost its soul. When at Oxford Carruthers had re- 
ceived a letter in which Maurice said: “It is not 
altogether because I must leave Gainsborough 
that I curse you now. But I can never send my 
sons there, nor to any decent school. Shorncliffe 
must receive them, or Milkmanthaite or even 
Cheddar ~some hole that we have thought 
hardly worth our scorn. Because my sons will in- 
heric the shame which you implanted, [ now for 
the last me call you. . .” Carruthers’ fine Brush 
reserve had elided the next words from his 
memory. 

Before his ordination he had prayed for spir- 
itual armour, and had received a coat of self- 
satisfaction which had so far held out against all 
assaults of man or woman. Now tt felt musty. 
Rather half-heartedly he rang and told the butler 
to send someone to Mr. Herbertson’s house to 
tell Mr. Hilary that the headmaster wanted him 
again andat once. Then he picked up the sheet of 
tremendously coat-armoured school notepaper, 
upon which a laboured and almost illegible “My 
dear Sir” was begun. On it he drew obscene 
figures for half-an-hour. Then the messenger re- 
turned. “Please sir”, reported the butler, “James 
that I sent up, sir, says he couldn’t find no one in 
Mr, Herbertson’s house for him to speak to, 
leaseways but Mrs. Wrenn, the housekeeper. She 
said, sir, as how Mr. Hilary had just gone off to 
the station in a fly with all his luggage.” 

The Headmaster of Cheddar took up his mor- 
tarboard and went out, swearing indiscriminately. 





THE SEXUAL EXPERIENCES OF CHILDREN 


Theo Sandfort 


Editor's Note: 


Dr. Theo Sandfort is currently President of Gay 
and Lesbian Studies at Utrecht University. He is 
the author of, among other works, The Sexual 
Aspect of Paedophile Relations (Amsterdam: Spar- 
tacus, 1982), Boys and Their Contacts with Men 
(Elmhurst, NY: Global Academic Publishers, 
1987}, and Het belang van de ervaring (Utrecht: 
Rijksuniversiteit Utrecht, 1988). 

The following text is the first translation into 
English of the first three chapters of his most re- 
cent book, Seksuele ervaringen van kinderen (De- 
venter: Van Loghum Slaterus, 1989). The re- 
maining two chapters will appear in Issue 10. 


CHAPTER 1 


on 


CONCEPTS OF CHILDHOOD SEXUAL EXPERIENCE 


We have heard a great deal about children and 
sex over the past few years, but relatively little at- 
tention has been paid to childhood sexuality it- 
self. The focus of the discussion has been on 
sexual abuse, incest, and child pomography, all 
of which, it is claimed, have been increasing year 
by year. Sex, so the story goes, is something that 
is harmful to children; it has become a major 
topic of political discussion; it is the basis for 
zealously enforcing morals laws and for passing 
new, ever more draconian legislanon. Yet one 
wonders on what facts the passage of these new 
laws is based. To judge by the discussion, one 
would be led to believe that sex per se is harmful 
to the child’s later functioning. Yet is this actu- 
ally true? 

What do we really know about the influence 
of early sexual experience on later functioning? 


Unfortunately, not a great deal. Such research as 
does exist, centers on sex between adults and 
children, which is labeled, a pron, “sexual 
abuse.” These studies usually attempt to answer 
such questions as: “How often does it occur?” 
and “How harmful is it for the child?” Such 
questions as: “What causes harm?” or “What is 
the difference between sex with adults and sex 
with peers?” are almost never asked. If it is 
shown that the child suffers harm, researchers 
should investigate whether the cause is the single 
fact that the child’s partner was an adult, or 
whether other significant factors might be the 
cause, or at least contributing factors. 

When we formulated our research design, we 
attempted to avoid the many presuppositions 
which have biased most prior investigations into 
this subject. We thought that a more balanced 
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approach would lead to a method of research 
that framed the questions in a new and more 
neutral manner, We asked ourselves: is it impor- 
tant whether the children perceive their sexual 
contacts negatively or positively; or, as consen- 
sual or non-consensual acts? Does it make a 
difference whether a child’s partner is an adult or 
a peer? We hoped that answers to these and the 
other questions outlined below would expand 
our knowledge about the role of sexual contacts 
in the development of children. Such answers 
could have important implications in social 
work, in the development of sex-abuse preven- 
tion programs, in the rational formulation of 
laws, and in the handling of court cases dealing 
with sex between children and adults. The re- 
sult, we hoped, would be a broader understand- 
ing of childhood sexuality than had so far ap- 
peared in the literature. 


Previous Research 


Until now, most studies of childhood sexual beha- 
vior have focussed on children’s sexual contacts 
with adults, concentrating on either their frequen- 
cy or the type of child participating. The presumed 
consequences ofsuch contacts, as well as the ques- 
tions posed, have been couched negatively. 

The question most frequently asked is: “How 
often do such contacts occur?” This question 
yields two distinct types of research: “incidence” 
and “prevalence.” 

“Incidence studies” enumerate sexual contacts 
during a particular period, and are almost always 
based on reports to an official agency, such as so- 
cial services or the police. ‘The researchers might 
try to discover, for example, whether during a 
particular period sex occurred more often than 
during some previous period. In the United 
States, for example, it has been reported that be~- 
tween 1976 and 1984, cases of adult-child sexual 
contacts increased neatly ten-fold.’ Similarly, in 
The Netherlands, in data taken from criminal 
statistics and the records of the vertrouwenartsen 
(the medical examiners who investigate sexu- 
ally-related complaints),” there has been a 
marked rise since 1981. 

It is difficult to know what conclusions should 


be drawn from these statistics, which have been 
compiled from police and court records. Do they 
indicate a real increase in sexual abuse, or merely 
an increased awareness? Do they merely reflect 
more accurate record keeping? Clearly, they do 
reflect the increased attention paid to the “symp- 
toms” a child exhibits when “sexually abused.” 
People are more aware of potential symptoms, 
and as a consequence they will “detect” cases 
more often, resulting in higher incidence rates. 
They also reflect a lessening of the taboo against 
discussing incest and other sexually sensitive 
matters, and a greater readiness to report actual 
incidents. They are nota very reliable estimate of 
incidence: many cases do not come to light, or 
do not result ina police complaint.’ 

“Prevalence studies” attempt to determine 
how often people in certain specific groups are 
involved in such acts, and how often these acts 
happen in one group as compared to another. 
The research is generally carried out on psychi- 
atric patients, prisoners, students, or people who 
have responded to a call for research subjects. 
Recently, however, more and more studies have 
been based upon representative population 
samples. For the general population, such studies 
yield more accurate results, Perhaps this, to some 
degree, explains the wide variance of results seen 
across the range of studies. 

In some studies, the percentage of “children” 
having sexual contacts with adules varied from 
6% to 62% for girls, and from 3% to 31% for 
boys.” The greatest variance occurred in Ameri- 
can research. In one study, 11% of the women 
and 3% of the men claimed they were “sexually 
abused” as children,® while another researcher 
found that 38% of the women studied said they 
had had sexual experiences which, in the view of 
the investigator, could be categorized as sexual 
abuse.’ 

Dutch investigations show less vanance. In 
one study, the number of women saying they 
had been sexually abused as children by a mem- 
ber of the family was 15%." Another concluded 
that 16% of the women and 13% of the men had 
had sexual experiences of one kind or another 
with an adult, while yet another, using the same 
questionnaire but basing the research on a sam- 


ple of students, found that the percentages were 
10% for women, and 6% for men.” 

These wide discrepancies seem to be caused by 
variations in the research sampling design; thats, 
whether the sample is drawn from official re- 
cords, from the general population, or from a 
group that feels itself specifically invoived.'* No 
less important are the definition of terms, the set- 
ting of age parameters, and the framing of ques- 
tions. In our own study, we have tried to select 
our sample and formulate our questions in a 
manner that answers our criticisms of prior stud- 
ies. We sought a more neutral methodology that 
would elicit both the positive and the negative 
significance of early sexual experiences. 


Children Who Have Sex with an Adult 


What sort of child is likely to have sex with an 
adult? There is little agreement in the answers to 
this question, again perhaps because of differ- 
ences in research methods. In some studies, 
children who had had sex with adults were com- 
pared with children who had not, while in other 
studies, background data was gathered only for 
those children who had had sex with adults; in 
the latter, comparison of the backgrounds of the 
two groups was not possible. 

The studies also differ in the correlation of 
data. More background factors were analyzed 
and correlated in some than in others. At first 
glance, for example, it appears that there is a 
strong correlation between “low social class” and 
“sexual experience with an adult,” but closer 
analysis reveals that “both parents working away 
from home” might really be the cause, The more 
background data that is gathered, the better the 
correlations that can be made between sexual in- 
volvement with adults and the so-called “nsk 
factors”: gender, age, social class, and home situ- 
ation. Many variables are related to sex with an 
adult, although these “variables” need not neces- 
sarily be “causes.” 

Girls are said to have had sex with adults more 
often than boys, but here also the conclusions of 
various researchers differ widely: 11% of girls 
versus 3% of boys,” and in another, 16% of giris 
versus 13% of boys. '* The age of the girl was also 
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important: frequency was greater between ages 
6 and 7 years, and 10 and 12, than at other ages.” 

The connection with social class, however, is 
unclear. According to some, children from the 
“lower” social classes are said to have more sex 
with adults,'* but Russell suggests this makes no 
difference at all."° 

There is more agreement regarding the corre- 
lation between sexual contacts and the child’s 
home life. Finkelhor and Baron concluded from 
their review of other studies that the most signifi- 
cant factors were: absence of parents through 
death, divorce, illness, or work away from home; 
bad relations of the child with one or both 
parents; conflict between the parents; and the 
presence in the home of step-parents or foster 
parents.”° Finkelhor had previously also found 
other background factors: sex with adults was 
more common for those girls who were fre- 
quently beaten and for those whose mothers dis- 
approved of the girls’ sexual behavior.’” Landis 
cited as reasons: the information the child was 
given about sex, and the bond berween mother 
and child.” Girls often reported that their 
mothers gave them little sexual information and 
seemed “remote.” Another study, however, 
concluded quite the opposite: it was precisely 
those girls who had good relationships with their 
mothers who were most likely to have had sexual 
experiences with adults.’ 


What are the Consequences? 


Researchers distinguish between long-term and 
short-term consequences of sexual experiences 
with adults. The consequences do not appear to 
be always negative; sometimes there are virtually 
none, and sometimes they appear to be positive. 

Short-term effects are said to be those one can 
observe at the time of the sexual expenence or 
shortly thereafter. These might include sexual 
problems {preoccupation with sexual matters, 
frequent masturbation), disturbed interpersonal 
relations (fear of contact with adults, greater 
seeking of affection from adults, ranming away 
from home), school problems including 
truancy, difficulties at home, psychological 
manifestations such as sleeplessness, eating prob- 


lems, loss of self-respect, and behavior which 
shows that the child is anxious or confused.” 
Physical effects were also cited such as bodily in- 
jury and sexually transmitted diseases.” 

Researchers found these effects in young 
people who had come into contact with the so- 
cial services or the criminal justice system as a re- 
suit of their sexual experiences; no one has 1n- 
vestigated whether such short-term effects are 
observable in children with similar sexual expe- 
riences who have not had such contact with the 
authorities.” In studies among select groups, this 
question was either ignored or only superficially 
investigated, In one study, for example, subjects 
were just asked how they had reacted at the time 
to the sex; the men’s most common answer was 
“surprised but not afraid,” while the women’s 
was simply “‘afraid.”” 

Long-term consequences cited include, in 
women, a negative feeling toward men in gen- 
eral, the perpetrators in particular, and also to- 
ward themselves, expressed as low self-esteem, 
sel hatred, and dislike of their own bodies.” 
Women were also said to have been made fear- 
ful, restless, suspicious, and prone to depression 
by early sexual contacts with adults. The ex- 
perience had had a generally adverse effect on 
their sexual feelings. Some woman also cited 
problems in their sexual lives: in attaining or- 
gasm, for example.” 

Studies of street prostitutes who had been 
forced into sexual contacts as children showed 
drastic physical and emotional consequences. 
The women had almost ail run away from 
home. The researchers claim that these forced 
contacts were responsible for their having be- 
come prostitutes.” 

In the same study, men who had had child- 
hood sexual experiences with men seemed to 
have undergone no clear alteration in their 
sexual lives, although boys who were raped were 
“sexually blocked.””’ Men whose childhood 
contacts had been with women were more likely 
to have problems with orgasm or in maintaining 
a good image of themselves as a sexual partner. 

One study suggests that sexual experiences be- 
tween brothers and sisters did not always have 
the same long-term effects on self-esteem. It 





made a difference to girls if their brothers were 
roughly the same age or were older. Self-esteem 
was higher after contacts with a similar-aged 
brother but lower after contacts with an older 
brother. With boys, however, contacts with 
brothers or sisters seemed to have no long-term 
effects on their self-esteem.” 

There does not, however, always have to be a 
connection between problems later in life and 
non-consensual experiences. Other factors, such 
as a bad family situation, might cause the prob- 
lems observed, although the results are not uni- 
form. Finkelhor seemed to think that the sexual 
experience was the most important factor;” 
Fromuth concluded that what made the greatest 
difference was whether the child was receiving 
psychological support and physical care from the 
parent; those who were had fewer problems 
later.” Kilpatrick also found that the child’s 
background was of greatest importance.” She 
found that later functioning was determined 
mainly by such things as income, marital status, 
ethnic background, the person’s day-to-day life, 
and especially where the person was raised. 
Even the sexual experiences play hardly any part 
unless they are combined with other specific 
factors. Problems only arose if the sex had been 
forced upon the boy or girl by one of the par- 
ents, which did not seem to be the case in ex- 
periences with other adults. 

Studies comparing young people who had had 
sexual experiences with those who had not 
showed that not all of the children with sexual 
experiences developed problems. A greater inci- 
dence of problems was found only when the sub- 
jects as a group were compared to a control 
sample of boys and girls who had had no ex- 
periences. There were individuals who, despite 
such contacts with adults, functioned no differ- 
ently than others.” Sex with adults, in other 
words, dees not necessarily have terrible con- 
sequences: anumber of studies have shown that, 
sometimes in a large and sometimes in a small 
proportion of the research subjects, there were 
simply no discemable consequences at all. In 
Russell, 20% of the women studied showed no 
adverse results,” and in an earlier study, Gagnon 
found this to be true in 75% of the women in his 





sample.”* More recent studies have yielded simi- 
lar results.” 

The context in which the research was carried 
out seems to be significant as well. Those studies 
not cared out in a legal or social-work setting 
are more likely to reach the conclusion that no 
harm had been done. There was also a difference 
between boys and girls: negative consequences 
were less commonly determined with boys than 
with girls. 

A few researchers also found some positive re- 
sults from sexual experiences with adults, and 
that these had even “added to the quality of their 
lives.”™ Even in incest cases with a parent or sib- 
ling, more than half of the men and women said 
this had “ted to feelings of greater closeness.” 
Some individuals in another sample “were no 
more neurotic and sometimes even more men- 
tally stable than the average Dutchman” after 
sexual experiences with paedophiles.” 


The Causes of Problems 


Some researchers have asked what exactly are the 
causes of recorded problems in sexual functioning 
in later life, aldhough the results of this research are 
contradictory. These investigators studied several 
factors: length of the relationship and the number 
of sexual acts which took place within it, the kind 
of contact (whether there was force or aggression), 
age of the child, gender of the “perpetrator,” age of 
the “perpetrator,” and whether he or she was a 
member of the child’s family. 

There is much disagreement about whether 
these factors are related to the severity of later 
problems. While one study cited length of the 
relationship and the amount of the sex that took 
place within ie as important,” another came to 
the opposite conclusion: longer-lasting sexual 
relationships had fewer negative consequences.” 
Similarly, some have claimed that more trauma 
and harm resulted from those contacts in which 
the sex was more intimate.*’ Orhers found no 
such correlation, nor any correlation between 
the age of the boy or girl when the events oc- 
curred and the effects of the experience.” Some 
reports also claim that less traurna 1s caused by 
contacts with an adult woman than with an adult 





man. There is also little agreement regarding the 
significance of the age of the “perpetrator.” 
Some studies have found it significant; Russell 
found less trauma if the “perpetrator” was 
younger than 26, or older than 50.” 

The greatest agreement was concerning the 
correlation between a broken family situation 
and later problems. Landis concluded it took 
longer for the boy or girl from such a family situ- 
ation to “work through” the experience and 
more damage resulted.” Browne and Finkelhor 
said more problems resulted if the contact was 
with the father or a father-figure.” 

Other factors have also been cited, including 
those which resule from the discovery of the 
sexual events. Negative reactions by parents 
strengthened the trauma. Also, children placedin 
care outside their homes as a result of such events 
showed more behavior problems.“ Children 
frequently exhibited disturbed behavior if they 
had contact with the police, or if they were ques- 
tioned by detectives and had to appear as wit- 
nesses in court.” According to these investiga- 
tors, however, the link between negative effects 
and police involvement is in part explained by 
the fact that only the worst cases come to court. 

Children showed fewer problems if they re- 
ceived support from their families (or even from 
a non-family member), if their parents re- 
sponded with understanding, if the children 
were not afraid of what would happen if the situ- 
ation were discovered, and if the family, in 
general, functioned weil. Some researchers also 
concluded that older children were less trauma- 
tized by the experience than younger. They had 
fewer problems later on if there was little variety 
of sexual technique, if they had not been paid, if 
they had not been physically constrained, if they 
had tried to run away, or if they were passive 
during the sexual act.” 

These same researchers also concluded that 
problems were related to the kind of person the 
adult partner was and how he behaved. Children 
had fewer problems if the adult partner did noc 
deny that sex had taken piace, or if the child did 
not feel that the relationship was particularly im-~- 
portant, regardless of whether there was a family 
or friendship relationship or not. 
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Premises of Previous Research 


A great deal of criticism must be levelled against 
most of these investigations. The most umpor- 
tant objection is that they proceed from the 
premise that all these sexual encounters between 
adults and children must be classified as abuse. 
Their methods of investigation must also be 
questioned. Research into the sexual experi- 
ences of young people is still in its infancy; thus it 
is not especially surprising that the literature so 
far is not entirely satisfactory.” Research is made 
more difficult because of the taboo on discussing 
childhood sexual experiences, as well as legal re- 
strictions hampering research in the United 
States and other countries. 

The “abuse premise,” based upon dogmatic 
moral convictions, influences both the structur- 
ing of the research and its conclusions, which are 
sometimes in conflict with what the data actu- 
ally shows. Justification of this premise is some- 
times rationalized by the belief that every sexual 
contact between a child and an adule is, by defi- 
nition, harmful to the child;” this claim is made 
despite the findings of several of the above-cited 
studies in which no harmful and even some 
beneficial results were found. Some justify it by 
appealing to the norms of society.”’ Thus, what 
might be personally experienced as neutral or 
even pleasurable is labelled “sexual abuse.” 

In many of these studies the difference in age 
between the partners seems to be the only crite- 
rion of abuse. [n our view, societal norms cannot 
simply be appropriated by social scientists. Re- 
searchers must base their findings on what they 
observe, not on what society tells them they 
ought to observe. Rather than simply accepting 
social noms, it would be better to examine 
them critically.” 

Another argument for the “abuse premise” is 
the conviction that children are incapable of 
making real choices; that they do not know what 
is and 2s not pleasurable; that they have no appre- 
ciation of the social meaning of sexuality, or of 
the possible consequences of sexual contacts 
with an adult. Yet these same researchers do 
seem to admit that children can exercise choice 
regarding sex with age-mates. One might even 


ask whether the opportunity to choose is really 
such an important criterion, Many things are 
demanded of children during their upbnnging 
and education for which their consent is never 
asked.™* It is also now generally recognized that 
the ability to make conscious choices is some- 
thing which develops gradually during child- 
hood. [t is like any other learning process, and 
one should not put in the same category children 
of different ages, or even, for that matter, chil- 
dren of the same age. Each boy or girl learns at his 
or her own tempo. 

The “inability to choose” argument is usually 
augmented by the “power argument”: the adult 
has a natural power advantage over the child. 
Some state that children have no potential for 
self-expression and no capacity to realize their 
own desires.”’ The existence of a power im- 
balance in and of itself dees not mean that power 
will be misused.” If the criterion is misuse of 
power rather than some intrinsic structural im- 
balance, then not only the existence of this 
power imbalance must be examined but also its 
expression. Is it detrimental or beneficial to the 
child? A misuse of power can only be established 
if it is shown to be detrimental. 

Finally, the “abuse premise” is based on an ap- 
peal to the law, sometimes going so far as to state 
that sex with someone younger than a certain le- 
gally determined age of consent is abusive be- 
cause it is a criminal act.*’ Others disagree, say- 
ing that in scientific research a distinction must 
be made between abuse and violating a law.” 
Disobeying the law doesn’t have to be abuse, 
and, conversely, there are doubtless acts of abuse 
which violate ne criminal statutes. 

Despite the fact that all these arguments and 
justifications are unconvincing, the sexual abuse 
premise still continues to influence the structur- 
ing of research and hence our knowledge about 
sex between adults and children. “Sexual abuse” 
as an all-inclusive term loses its meaning when it 
encompasses virtually every kind of sexual con- 
tact, as, for example, those which both the adult 
and the child find pleasurable, or simply a sexual 
approach. 

The use of the single term “abuse” to describe 
very different phenomena can explain some of 


the conflicting research findings.’ Fromuth, for 
example, found virtually no negative conse- 
quences, and this is most likely because of her 
broad definition of abuse which included even 
superficial contacts, which in all probability had 
no effect.” 

Obviously, defining all sex between an adult 
and a child as abusive immediately prejudices 
the research outcome. Any problems the child 
may have are immediately attributed to “the 
abuse,” eliminating any consideration of other 
causes, such as the reaction of adults when the 
sexual experience was revealed,”' or the trauma 
of being questioned by the police. Con- 
sequences later in life might very well be caused 
by factors which had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the sexual experience.” 

Indiscrniminately labelling sexual experiences 
as “abuse” makes it difficult to learn why and 
when certain experiences do have negative con- 
sequences. It also affects the kind of assistance 
offered. Merely by being labelled an “abuse vic- 
tim” the child becomes a victim, because this 
labelling affects the way the child will be 
treated.™ It does not seem sensible to label some- 
one, a prion, “a perpetrator of sexual abuse,” 
before any of the circumstances are known, yet 
this occurs routinely. 

Real sexual abuse does, of course, occur, and 
one certainly should not minimize its serious- 
ness. We would, however, like to make a plea 
for research which provides a more accurate 
view of reality by making more careful distinc- 
tions. The term “sexual abuse” is too broad and 
suggestive and could better be used only when 
there are good reasons for doing so.” 


Research Methods Used 


The results of previous research, as we have 
seen, are often conflicting; these conflicts arise 
primarily from three factors: the definition of 
terms, the data collection methods, and the 
sampie selection procedure. 


Definitions 
We have just noted how imprecise the concept 
of “sexual abuse” really is. There is simular lack 


af clarity about what one means by a “sexual 
contact,” by “a child,” or the child’s “partner.” 

“Sexual abuse,” in previous studies, can in- 
clude a broad range of “perpetrations’” by an 
adult, and can even include events in which no 
physical contact occurred, such as exhibition of 
the genitals, making improper advances, show- 
ing pornography, or talking erotically about 
sexual matters. Where there was some kind of 
physical contact, “physical contact” can also be 
taken to include touching breasts through cloth- 
ing and “passionate kissing.” 

A wide vanety of upper age limits for the 
“child” has been used, varying from when the 
individual attains biological sexual matunty at 
puberty, all the way up to the age of 21. “Part~ 
ners” can sometumes be taken to mean family 
members, or only blood relatives, or sometimes 
exclusively non-family members. 

It is difficult to compare studies where, on the 
one hand, the subjects have been gathered from 
social welfare department records and on the 
other hand where subjects were selected from 
the population as a whole. It is also essential to 
keep clearly in mind the different kinds of'sexual 
experiences found in any given report. 


Data Collection 

The formulation of questions put to research 
subjects can certainly have an influence on the 
results. If only one question is asked about pre- 
vious sexual experience, then that question must 
be very clear; the respondent will have no other 
questions to use as a reference, or as clanfication. 
A vague question, or one with two or more 
possible meanings, can easily be misunderstood. 
If, for example, everyone were asked, “As a 
child were you sometimes abused?”, i 1s not at 
all clear that everyone would interpret the ques- 
tion the same way.” 

Superficial questioning tends to evoke fewer 
memories of sexual experiences than more 
searching questioning. Ifa very broad definition 
of “sexual experience” is being used, or if the re- 
spondents are questioned closely about their 
“experiences,” a greater number seem to have 
had sex with adults. 

Vague definitions and unclear questions can 


lead to problems of interpretation. Russell, in- 
terviewing women about their early sexual ex- 
periences, defined the sexual contacts studied as 
“exploitative,” but included experiences which 
the women themselves considered consensual. 
The norms and values of the researchers cer- 
tainly influenced the data.” 

In some studies, the consequences of the 
sexual experiences were evaluated by the sub- 
jects themselves, while in others the investigator 
decided in advance what the likely conse- 
quences would be and then asked the subjects to 
what extent these consequences occurred. 
When considering such self-reported conse- 
quences, it is not clear whether what one person 
means by a particular problem is the same as 
what another person means, which makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to compare subjects with one 
another. Russell also tells of someone who said 
his experience had had little effect on him, but 
drawing upon other events in the subject's hfe, 
Russell concluded that it had actually had a pro- 
foundly negative effect! 

Studies in which the researcher uses standard- 
ized scales or questionnaires to measure the con- 
sequences usually afford a means of companng 
answers from different people. Such studies have 
resulted in the most accurate picture of present- 
day functioning. It is thus best if respondents do 
not know in advance that a connection will be 
made between present-day problems and child- 
hood sexual experiences, since this might in- 
fluence their recollection of problems. The dif- 
ficulty can be overcome by asking first about the 
subject’s present sexual life and later about any 
early sexual experiences with adults.” 

It is certainly best to consider not just how the 
subjects think about themselves, but how they 
actually behave.” Women who had been “sex~ 
ually abused” thought of themselves as being 
“promiscuous.” They saw themselves as having 
many different sexual partners, but in fact, in 
comparison te the general population of women, 
this was simply not the case. 

In drawing conchisions, one must take into 
account the way in which the data has been 
gathered. Finkelhor states that victims in the 
general population “had identifiable degrees of 


impairment.” But this conclusion was based 
upon answers to only one question in a written 
questionnaire generally dealing with whether 
the experiences in retrospect appeared positive 
or negative. Their responses were presented in a 
way which created a more negative picture than 
was justified by the actual data.” 


Research Design 

The manner in which subjects are recrimted and 
selected affects the meaning of the data. The 
selective nature of samples drawn from reported 
cases is especially significant, Cases assembled 
from criminal or social-work records dealtng 
with “sexual abuse” are colored from the start 
because children with positive or superficial ex- 
petiences usually do not appear in these records. 
One cannot be certain from such records 
whether there is any connection at all between 
the sexual events and the claimed consequences, 
unless a comparison is also made with other 
young people who had not been “abused.” 

In studies among a select group of persons, 
comparisons are made between two sample 
groups which are divided on the basis of the 
presence or absence of childhood sexual ex- 
pericnces involving adults. Even in these studies 
there may be other factors which influence the 
results. Selective participation can result fram 
the method used to recruit subjects. An invita- 
tion to participate in a study accompanying a 
magazine article about “the horrors of incest” 
will elicit a particular response, and conse- 
quently biases the sample and study. Even when 
the request is for people who had had “un- 
pleasant and pleasant incest experiences,” the 
context of the request colors the results.’* Like- 
wise, a general, unspecified invitation to take 
part in an investigation might not encourage 
people with highly traumatizing experiences to 
participate. The choice of population group also 
influences the investigation. Studies based only 
on university students might uncover fewer in- 
stances of abuse than one based on the popula- 
tion at large. For a variety of reasons, one could 
hypothesize that students might have been less 
frequently abused. 

Precisely what aspects the research focuses 





upon can also influence the results, as is clearly il- 
lustrated by the conflicting results of the various 
investigations. If ene wants co study precisely 
what risk factor is connected to a particular con- 
sequence, the connection must be established as 
accurately as possible, One way to ascertain this 
precisely is to exarnine as many background fac- 
tors as possible. Is “one-parent home” actually 
most strongly connected to “less protected up- 
bringing” or to something else? An investigation 
which examines only the social class of the child 
tells us too little about the background to make 
reliable correlations. 

The same can be said about the possible con- 
sequences of the sexual experiences upon the 
child. To discover these, the research must 
specifically ask about them,” but many of the 
standard questionnaires used in “sexual abuse” 
cases were actually developed to test mental sta- 
bility and psycholegical phenomena, and to ex- 
amine broad, superficial areas such as “‘marnage” 
and “employment.” They were not designed to 
explore the consequences of childhood sexual 
experiences with adults. Such imappropnate 
methods can overlook consequences which re- 
ally are connected with sexual events. 

The focus on “abuse” in most studies is ob- 
vious. Anyone who has had an “abuse” ex- 
perience is placed in a separate category, and 
everyone else is put into another category, 
which can include those who had no sex at ali. 
No further distinctions among the “abused” 
subjects are made regarding the varieties of 
sexual experience in an individual's hfe; every- 
thing is sexual abuse. The possible influence of 
other sexual experiences is not taken into ac- 
count. 

Previous research is not very representative. 
For example, most research into incest has been 
carried out on girls and women, and the applica- 
bility of the findings to boys is questionable. 
When boys are included in the study samples, 
their sexual experiences are more often seen to 
have neutral or even positive consequences. 
This difference might be caused by any number 
of factors: the kinds of sexual contacts boys or 
girls have, or perhaps to an inherent difference 
between boys and girls themselves. 





Some investigations are already rather old and 
out of date. In a few cases the experiences re- 
ported happened so far in the past that itis doubt- 
ful whether conclusions drawn from them would 
be valid in the changed circumstances of today. 

The culture of the country in which the inves- 
ugation is conducted also influences the results. 
Many were carried out in the United States, 
where the climate for the sexual development of 
the young seems to be less favorable than in The 
Netherlands, where children are better prepared 
and educated for their sexual functioning.” In 
The Netherlands it is less common, for example, 
for both parents to be working and for their 
children to be left on their own for long periods 
each day. It may be that Dutch children are bet- 
ter protected. 


Research Objectives 


It can be seen from this brief review of prior re- 
search that many questions must be answered. 
Why do some studies show no negative con- 
sequences? Under what circumstances do early 
sexual experiences cause harm? What effect do 
the reactions of the adults in the child’s environ- 
ment have on the child? What risk factors are 
significant? Have all of them been investigated? 
How does an individual cope with abuse? To 
what degree do sexual expenences between girls 
and men differ from sexua] experiences between 
boys and men? What are the effects of early 
sexual experiences upon sexual functioning in 
later hfe? 

The body of available knowledge is limited 
and one-sided, Attention has been focused al- 
most exclusively upon non-consensual contacts 
with adults, and this severely limits what we 
know about childhood sexuality. It is absolutely 
essential that sexual experiences between adults 
and children be exarnined in a broader context; 
they must be compared, for example, with con- 
tacts with age-mates. We must abandon the no- 
tion that each and every contact is abusive; such 
a premise has the result that the make-up of the 
study takes a negative direction. 

In order to expand our knowledge of these 
experiences and place them in a broader con- 
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text, we posed the following research question: 
What is the influence on later sexual! functioning 
of having had in early youth consensual or non- 
consensual sex with adults or age-mates, or no 
sex at all? 

Our investigation was intended to expand our 
knowledge about the sexual development of 
children and to give us insight into the role 
played by various experiences in that develop- 
ment. The study of childhood sexuality must 
draw clear conclusions based on sound research. 
A clear and accurate understanding of childhood 
sexuality can only have a positive influence 
upon how people understand and deal with the 
sexuality of children. 

A clear understanding of the mechanisms of 
early sexual experience in personality develop- 
ment is important for professionals dealing with 
children. When is it important to intervene in 
such relationships, and when should they be left 
alone? It can yield information useful to social 
workers and therapists, and the results of the re- 
search can also be used in attempting to forestall 
non-consensual contacts. A broader application 
is also possible: helping parents to deal construc- 
tively with childhood sexuality. Finally, solidly- 
based research can also be used in the courts to 
draw important distinctions between different 
kinds of sexual contacts involving an adult and a 
child. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE RESEARCH 


Introductory Remarks 


Current thinking about childhood sexuality, an- 
cluding sexual experiences between adults and 
young persons, is influenced by the “abuse” re- 
search we have just discussed, research which is 
limited and which does not accurately reflect re- 
ality. Clearly a need exasts for research which 
does not begin with the premise that all sexual 
encounters between adults and young persons 
constitute abuse. Intimacy and sexual experi- 
ences with age-mates, both consensual and non- 
consensual, must also be examined. A Glossary 
will be found at the end of this chapter which 
defines some important terms. 

There are too many a priori assumptions about 
childhood sexuality, and these should be iden- 
tified and eliminated in so far as possible. By far 
the most common assumption is that, in sexual 
matters, children arc innocent. The notion of 
the “sexually innocent child” leads to the cate- 
gorization of all children sexually involved with 
adults as “abused children.” For example, one 
often reads that the adult, making use of greater 
power to satisfy his or her own “perverse sexual 
urges,” abuses the innocent child, who might 
only need affection or might simply be curious.’ 
By this logic, the child is always a victim, even if 
the child took some initiative, or even if nothing 
happened contrary to the child’s wishes. The 
only nuance in this categorization is a qualifica- 
tion regarding the nature of victimization; that 
is, the child may be classified as a “provocative” 
or “participating” victim.” 

Standing in opposition to the concept of the 
“innocent child,” for whom all sexuality is 
dangerous, is the concept of the child as sexual by 
nature. In this view, sex is associated with lust 
and pleasure, from which arises the conclusion 
that the adult can help the child to realize pleas- 
urable sexual feelings. Those holding this view 
are not always realistic about what actuaily 
OCCUIS. 


Our own theory 1s that sexuality is a given, 
present at birth, that is shaped by upbringing, 
societal norms, and experience. Sex is not per se 
either pleasurable or dangerous, but gradually 
assumes a unique meaning for each individual. [t 
is, in other words, a developmental process 
which is influenced by many factors. 

It is the purpose of this investigation to dis- 
cover what role early sexual experience, as one 
factor among many, plays in this process. We as- 
sume that early sexual experiences are learning 
expenences which influence sexual] develop- 
ment. Their significance depends upon the na- 
ture of these experiences and especially whether 
the child consented or did not consent.’ 

Besides consent, other issues can also affect 
later sexual functioning—- one must also ask 
several related questions. How often did these 
contacts occur and with how many partners? 
Qur hypothesis was that sexual experience can 
influence subsequent sexual experiences. We 
have therefore investigated not just the signifi- 
cance of atypical sexual expenences, but rather 
of all sexual experiences which a person has had, 
that is, his sexual history. 

The investigation was destgned so as not to 
suppress data which did not support our hypeth- 
esis. We tried to obtain a sample of subjects with 
as wide a vamety of sexual expenences as 
possible. We conducted interviews with 283 
young people aged 18 to 23 who were inter- 
viewed regarding their sexual experiences be- 
fore age 16, their present sexual functioning, and 
their backgrounds, including the nature of their 
relationships with their parents and their sexual 
upbringing. 

The age range of the sample was chosen be- 
cause recollections of carly sexual expenences 
should still be fesh, yet long-range effects 
should already be observable. When developing 
the interview scheme, we kept always in mind 
the difficulty of dredging up incidents out of 
memory. 
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There was a practical reason for limiting the 
sexual experiences discussed to those occurring 
before age 16, Some boundary had to be set, and 
as 16 was the age of consent established by the 
Dutch Penal Code, an investigation of the in- 
fluences of experiences before this age could 
have a clear legal and social significance. 


The Significance of the Sexual Experience 


Each sexual encounter is part ofa developmental 
process which can have many possible effects on 
a child’s development; it can be a positive or 
negative learning experience depending on 
whether or not it was consensual. The following 
subsections describe our theoretical framework. 
Later we will describe the precise methodology 
of our research. 


Sexuality as a Developmental Process 

Sexuality may be considered as a developmental 
process in which a person acquires sexual 
knowledge, learns relevant skills, and develops 
an attitude towards sex. This process is fueled by 
sexual experiences. Children learn the meaning 
of words, and, through the reactions of others, 
come to an individual understanding of the im- 
portance placed on sexual images and behavior. 
Children are capable of absorbing the various 
motives people have for entering into a sexual 
contact. Parents, teachers, fnends, media, etc., 
can and do teach children the sexual norms and 
values of their society. Through these influ- 
ences, children acquire sexual knowledge and 
values. 

A part of sexual development is the acquisi- 
tion of certain skills, such as the ability to sexu- 
ally excite oneself. While the sexual reflex may 
be inborn, it only becomes a skill when one 
learns how to bring about this excitement pur- 
posefully, for example, by masturbation. 

The way one reacts to sexual stimulation varies 
as a result of the process of sexual development. 
Whether one finds something pieasant or un- 
pleasant depends to a considerable extent upon 
the feelings and memories evoked by prior 
sexual experiences. 

The acquisition of sexual knowledge, the 





learning of skills, and the development of atti- 
tudes towards sexuality are intimately linked, and 
influence one another. For example, whether 
sex is thought of as agreeable or disagreeable in- 
fluences to what extent one informs oneself 
about sex: people with a negative attitude seem 
to acquire less knowledge of sexual matters.’ On 
the other hand, the knowledge one has aboutsex, 
and the values one has acquired, also influence 
attitudes about the pleasurability of sex. 

The process of sexual development does not 
take place in isolation. It is integrated with other 
developmental processes which must also be 
considered. Children learn to behave as social 
creatures; in concert with their social and cogni- 
tive development, their sexuality evolves from 
ego-centered experiences to experiences with 
other persons. Learned gender roles are also im- 
portant. By learning to behave “like a boy,” boys 
learn that they should take the initiative. Girls 
learn that “as a girl” they should not.* The 
methods one learns for dealing with such matters 
as aggression, power, and respect also influences 
one’s sexuality later in life. Sexual development 
is fostered if parents are not too stnct, if they 
help their children overcome shyness, and if 
they help them in their social behavior.’ 


Sexual Contact as a Learning Experience 

In this study we have hypothesized that the in- 
fluence of childhood sexual expenences upon an 
individual’s later development mostly depends 
upon whether the experience was consensual or 
non-consensual. Consensual sexual experiences 
tend to be positive learning experiences; the 
converse is also true. The age of the partner is 
expected nat to be of primary importance. 

In contrast with most other investigations, we 
did not start with the premise that every sexual 
contact with an adule was by definition “abuse.” 
Our categorization of whether a sexual expen- 
ence was consensual or not was determined by 
the perceptions of the young person involved. If 
the experience occurred against the young per- 
son’s will and could not be prevented, or if acts 
occurred during the contact which the young 
person did not want and could not prevent, tt 
was classified as non~consensiial. 


The sexual experiences may affect a variety of 
aspects of sexual functioning at a later age. This 
study concentrates on several areas which con- 
stitute important criteria for evaluation from the 
perspective of a sex therapist: sexual desire, the 
ability to become aroused during sexual con- 
tacts, the ability to attain orgasm, and the level of 
anxiety experienced during contacts. 

Of course, sexual problems can also be en- 
countered during a sexual contact. This is evalu- 
ated in the study as well. It can happen that the 
penis does not become erect or the vagina lubri- 
cate. The person might not be able to attain or- 
gasm, and sexual pleasure might be spoiled by 
distracting or disturbing thoughts or feelings. 
Also important is the degree to which the young 
person claims to be satisfied with his or her own 
sexual life, since it must be remembered that 
lack of sexual desire does not necessarily indicate 
an unsatisfactory sexual Irfe. 


Effects of Non-Consensual Experiences 

During non-consensual sexual contacts, young 
people experience negative feelings such as dis- 
appointment, anxiety, guilt, anger, fear, or dis- 
gust. If these experiences are dominant, people 
may come to associate these negative feelings 
with sex in general. These feelings can be eli- 
cited by anything connected with sex, even fan- 
tasies or intimate but non-sexual contacts, and 
mutually consensual sexual experiences. They 
can cause problems in sexual functioning. 
Arousal and orgasm may not be achieved be- 
cause the person does not find the act pleas- 
urable. Sexual desire might be diminished or en- 
tirely suppressed. 

Avoidance of sexual expenence can in tum in- 
itiate a process whereby sexual development 1s 
disturbed. Avoidance of sexuality shields the in- 
dividual from confrontation with the fear and 
negative feelings that have come to he associated 
with sex, which might in tum reinforce the 
avoidance behavior. This may further strengthen 
fear of sexual contact, because no new knowl- 
edge and no new skills are learned. Sexual 
development can all but cease. 

Non-consensual contacts in early youth might 
later influence not only sexual functioning but 





also general functioning. For example, it is 
possible that trust might become difficult or that 
a feeling of powerlessness might extend to other 
situations. A negative self-image or feelings of 
guilt and shame could also develop. 

The degree to which non-consensual experi- 
ences are negative learning experiences depends 
upon several factors. The greater the degree to 
which the experience was felt as a violation, 
whether physical or psychological, the greater 
the adverse effect. The negative effect 1s propor- 
tional to how profound, or, in the jargon of the 
young, how “heavy,” it was. The strength of the 
negative feelings generated would also be im- 
portant. If the younger partner took even the 
slightest initiative, a feeling of responsibility 
might result. The more often non-consensual 
contacts were repeated, or the greater the num- 
ber of non-consensual partners involved, the 
more scrious the consequences would be. 

Durning their development, children can, of 
course, have other “non-consensual” experen- 
ces. Nevertheless, it is generally supposed that 
sexual violations have the most disturbing effect 
upon a child’s development, although it is ac- 
knowledged that other kinds of non-consensual 
experiences can also leave their mark. Such ex- 
periences, however, are considereda normal part 
of our culture. With sex, the violation is both 
physical and psychological; because of the great 
stress Western society lays upon sexuality, a 
sexual violation has the far greater “impact.” (see 


Glossary) 


Effects of Consensual Experiences 
Consensual sexual expericnces may be con- 
sidered positive learning experiences to the de- 
gree to which they engender positive feclings. In 
fact, some would argue that positive feelings 
arise “by nature” from consensual sex and claim 
a “biologically normal connection between sex 
and pleasure.”* Others point out, however, that 
negative feelings, such as fear and anxiety, can 
arise as a consequence ofa child's upbringing or 
through factors other than scxual experience.” 
Pleasure also becomes associated with sexu- 
ality in general, and in contrast to avoidance, as 
mentioned in the previous section, young pea- 
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ple are more likely to repeat a pleasurable con- 
sensual experience. The individual anticipates 
that the pleasure will continue, as long as this ex- 
pectation is not interfered with by a non- 
consensual experience. 

It might be anticipated that young people 
having early consensual experiences would de- 
velop a better sex life than those having either no 
experiences, or non-consensual expenences. 
The knowledge gained and the skills acquired 
would reduce the likelihood that later problems 
would arise. The positive effects should increase 
with the number of such contacts, and would be 
stronger where sexual excitement and orgasm 
were more frequent, where the contacts were 
more intimate, and where the younger partner 
took the initiative. The anticipation of positive 
feelings can be expected to reduce such negative 
feelings as are caused by upbringing or the like. 


Positive and Negative Learning Experiences 

In this investigation we cxamined a person’s 
“sexual experience history.” If a young person 
has only consensual experiences, or only non- 
consensual experiences, then we categorized the 
learning experiences as positive or negative, re- 
spectively. It is expected that the positive feelings 
experienced in a consensual sexual contact be- 
come connected to sexuality in general. The 
same positive quality is anticipated in subsequent 
sexual experiences. The reverse applies to non- 
consensual experiences. Ifthe young person has 
had both, however, then the sexual experience 
history is not so easy to categorize. Much would 
depend upon the relationship between the num- 
ber of consensual, as opposed to non-consensual, 
experiences, and many additional factors. A con- 
sensual experience, influenced by the memory 
of a previous non-consensual contact, may be 
experienced differently than a consensual con- 
tact unburdened by such a memory. 


Other Influences 

The link between sexual experiences in youth 
and sexual functioning later in life may be ob- 
scured by other factors that have come into play. 
The opposite can also be true: the perceived link 
may be a consequence of other factors and not a 





result of the sexual contact per se. 

For example, a problem jater in life might not 
be attributable to a non-consensual contact, 
Rather, it might be a result of the young person's 
upbringing, or of a negative attitude of one or 
both parents towards sex. It is also possible that a 
young person might not develop problems fol- 
lowing a non-consensual contact ifhe or she was 
sexually well infonned and consequently suf- 
fered relatively little shock. 

Things related to the sexual experiences might 
happen which may greatly affect the influence of 
the experiences, reinforcing or moderating the 
feelings experienced in the sexual contact. An 
emotional reaction to a sexual contact in youth 
could be triggered by a sexual contact in adult- 
hood, and this reaction might either reinforce or 
moderate the feelings arising from the experi- 
ence itself. For example, positive feelings from a 
consensual contact could become negative if the 
young person were later subject to police ques- 
tioning. Similarly, a child who is supported by 
parents or other adults following a bad sexual 
experience might later have fewer problems 
than a child not so supported.” 

This research also considered the influence of 
sexual experiences after the age of sixteen which 
might have influenced sexual functioning at the 
time of the interview. A non-consensual sexual 
experience following a history of exclusively 
consensual experiences before the age of 16 
might have a marked effect upon later function- 
ing. Determining the effect turned out to be 
more difficult than anticipated. 


The Design of the Research 


Given the available daca about consensual and 
non-consensual sexual experiences, and ourown 
theoretical point of view, we were aware that we 
might have certain expectations about the con- 
clusions to be reached by our research. We there- 
fore designed it to test whether these expecta- 
tions were correct. We expected, for example, 
that consensual experiences in youth would have 
a positive influence upon sexual functioning 
later in life. When compared with young people 
without any sexual experience, we also expected 





that those who had had consensual experiences 
would have a greater desire for sex, be more 
easily aroused, have less fear of sexual contact, 
and be more satished with their present sexual 
lives. Conversely, we expected that the in- 
dividuals who had had non-consensual ex- 
penences would show opposite effects: sexual 
functioning in later life would be adversely af- 
fected; their sexual desires would be weaker; 
they would be less easily sexually excited, would 
have more fear of sex, more problems with 
sexual contact, be less satisfied with their present 
sexual lives, and would in general be troubled by 
more psychic and bodily complaints. The greater 
the impact of the experience, the greater would 
be the negative consequences of non-consensual 
sex. 


Research Design 
The investigation was carried out on 283 per- 
sons between the ages of 18 and 23. It was im- 
portant to represent different groups: those with 
no “sexual experiences” (see Glossary) before 
the age of 16; those with experiences with age- 
mates; and finally, those with experiences with 
adults. A broad sampling was sought in order to 
be able to examine both the positive and the 
negative experiences and to include young 
people with different social backgrounds. Both 
students and working persons were represented, 
as well as those still living with their parents and 
those living independently. Young people from 
different social classes were also included. 

In order to achieve this variety, a cross-section 
of young people was selected, as well as a tar- 
peted sampling. The cross-section sample was 
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randomly selected from the population registers 
in and around Utrecht, and was primanly in- 
tended to find those with no early sexual ex- 
periences as well as those who had had sexual 
experiences with age-mates.'' 

It was expected that in the cross-section sam- 
pling not enough young people would be found 
who had had sexual experiences with adults, and 
sa a targeted canvassing was planned and carried 
out. In order to obtain as wide a sample as 
possible, we made use of the various social wel- 
fare divisions, the Kinderbescherming (Child Pro- 
tection Agency), and the paedophile work- 
groups within the NvsH (Netherlands Society for 
Sexual Reform}. We placed advertisements in 
newspapers, magazines, and on television pro- 
grams; we approached those tn this age category 
doing their military service; and finally, we 
‘mailed letters to a large group of students. Table 
2.1 indicates how many persons fell into the 
cross-section and target categories, and their 
types of sexual experience.” 

Each of the 283 young people was individu- 
ally interviewed between January 1985 and June 
1986, and each was allowed to choose whether 
the interviewer was a man or a woman. The in- 
terviews lasted on average about two hours, the 
shortest was 45 minutes and the longest six and a 
halfhours. They followed a pre-determined pat- 
tern: after an introduction, the subjects were 
questioned about their background, upbringing, 
and youth. They were then asked to describe, in 
detail, the kinds of sexual experiences they had 
had before the age of 16, up to a maximum of 
five sexual contacts. The interview closed with 
questions about their present day sex life. 


Table2.1 Sexual experiences subdivided for the cross-section and the target sarnples 


General Approach 
No sexual contact 73 
Only contact with age-mates 86 
Contact with adults exclusively 16 
or also including ape-mates 
Total - ; 175 


Target Approach Total 
= Fi 

5 91 

103 119 

108 283 


If there were more than five sexual experi- 
ences, the young person was asked to select those 
which, in light of the aims of this study, were 
most appropriate. First the experience was 
selected which was mostimportant from the per- 
spective of the subject; then followed: the expe- 
rience which gave the person the most positive 
feelings; a sexual experience with a person with- 
in the family (af the subject had had any); an ex- 
perience with an adult or someone else quite a 
bit older chan the subject; and finally, asexual ex- 
perience which was non-consensual. The most 
noteworthy experiences could thus be discussed 
in detail, ignoring the less significant events. 

Most of the questions were oral, and most per- 
mitted multiple-choice responses. Sometimes, 
the subject’s answers were written out verbatim. 
In designing a questionnaire, as much use as pos- 
sible was made of questions used in previous, 
similar studies. Because some subjects wouid be 
uncomfortable discussing sex in general and un- 
pleasant experiences in particular, all subjects 
were asked to fill out cards and to rank-order 
index cards regarding their early sexual experi- 
ences and current sex life. The variety of inter- 
viewing techniques also helped to hold the in- 
terviewee’s attention. 

Since a significant number of the questions 
dealt with past experiences, there was always the 
chance thae recollections would be colored by 
distance in time. Previous research has provided 
tools to aid subjects in recalling forgotten and 
suppressed experiences. It is important to allow 
the person enough time to remember. Ifa per- 
son does not remember something immediately, 
it may mean that the interviewer did not pose 
the right question to help the person to retrieve 
the “forgotten” information. One way around 
this difficulty is to ask questions about past 
events associated with the sexual experience. By 
providing points of reference, these questions 
might help to restore the subject's memories.” 
The sequence of the questions should also be 
logical, and the person should be encouraged to 
answer the questions fully. In owr opening re- 
marks, we informed the subjects that they could 
retum to, and add co, previous answers, and we 
discussed various means of helping recall past 


events. The interviewers were tutored in the use 
of interviewing techniques that assist subjects in 
recalling distant events. Interviewers were urged 
to be patient in order to encourage the subject to 
be as precise as possible in answering the ques- 
tions. Interviewers were taught how to create a 
relaxed atmosphere in which subjects would not 
feel under pressure to come up with answers. 

At the end of the interview, the interviewers 
asked subjects about their experience of the in- 
terview in order to assure that they had felt com- 
fortabie during the interview and had felt free to 
give accurate and complete responses. The re- 
sponses indicated that subjects felt at case and 
found the atmosphere sympathetic; they had felt 
involved in the project. One girl said she had 
found the interview “... rather pleasant, and well 
done. The way things were brought up, I didn’t 
find it difficult to answer the questions.” Anoth- 
er pirl said that she had found the questions very 
stimulating. One boy said, “That business with 
the cards was very sensitive to people who don't 
find it so easy to talk.” 

Some young people found ic difficule to speak 
about sex, but others remarked on the ease with 
which they had been able to discuss subjects that 
are normally taboo, They found the atmosphere 
comfortable and were reassured by the guaran- 
tee of confidentiality. One girl said, “It’s nice 
that nobody can find out what I have said.” 

The interviewers also offered the young peo- 
ple access to professional help if they felt they 
wanted it. A few of them took advantage of this 
opportunity. For some, the interview was the 
bepinning of being able to talk about negative 
experiences. [t was sometimes even a means of 
coming to terms with these experiences. One 
girl said afterwards, “I found the interview 
wonderful. I feel good all over. I’m not afraid 
that as a result I'll po into panic. I feel stronger.” 


Lirnitations of the Investigation 


The extent of our inveshgation was more 
limited than we would have wished. The num- 
ber of young people participating in the study 
was less than we had intended, but we were able 
to assemble a broad sampling of young people 


with varied sexual experiences. We think that 
the method of recruiting and selecting subjects 
minimized the possibility that the results of the 
study were biased. 

Another limitation was that the results of the 
research did not permit the determination of 
cause and effect. We could only conclude that 
certain factors seemed to be related. Also, che 
fact that the data came from the past means that 
the apparent relationships appearing in the re- 
search must be applied to present-day circum- 
stances with care. On the basis of this research, 
conclusions cannot be drawn about Dutch 
youth. The specific purpose of the study was not 
to assemble a sample of young people which 
would be representative of Dutch youth. Rath- 
er, we set out to discover the significance of 
sexual experience in a person’s life prior to their 
sixteenth birthday, and for that a sample repre- 
senting all Dutch youth was not necessary. 

An important difference between our inves- 
tigation and those mentioned in Chapter One 
was that not only sexual experiences with adults 
but also those with age-mates were studied. 
“Sexual contact” was defined more precisely 
than in most other investigations. Above ail, we 
made no prior determination of which expen- 
ences were consensual and which were not. The 
ranking of the experiences was done by the re- 
searchers on the basis of the young person’s 
judgment. 


Glossary 


Adult: someone older than 16 and at least 6 years 
older than the younger partner. Thus someone 
of 17 we considered adult when the sexual con- 
tace was with a child under 12 and as an age- 
mate if the partner was 12 or older. 


Impact: the degree to which the younger part- 
ner’s integrity was violated psychologically and 
physically during a non-consensual contact. Im- 
pact is expressed by a “severity score.” This 
severity score was determined by a group of re- 
searchers and is based upon such considerations 
as: precisely what happened, the way in which 
the sexual contacts took place, and the relation- 


ship between the partners (age difference and 
whether the person was a relative or not). Also 
considered was the young person’s perception of 
the experience — for example, how threatened 
did he orshe feel? — since a non-consensual con- 
tact can do a great deal of harm to one person, 
while a similar contact will have relatively little 
effect on another. 


Intimacy: ranges from fondling the breasts to 
anal intercourse. A scale from 1 to 6 was assigned 
based on the degree of intimacy or extensive- 
ness: the higher the score, the more intimate or 
extensive were the acts which took place dunng 
the contact. High scores usually imply that 
other, less intimate acts also occurred. 

The following is the scale used for ranking 
heterosexual experiences: 
t = Fondling the breasts (actively or passively) 
2 = Fondling the genitals (actively or passively) 
3 = Vaginal intercourse; 
4 = Passive oral contact; 
5 — Active oral contact; 
6 = Anal intercourse. 


Non-Consensual: the contact or relationship 
was contrary to the will of the younger partner; 
he or she could not prevent it, or acts occurred 
which were against the will of the younger 


partner. 


Sexual Experience: a sexual contact which in- 
volved, at a minimum, the touching of the bare 
breasts or genitals. 


Youth: someone under the age of 16. 
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CHAPTER 3 


SEXUAL EXPERIENCES: EXAMPLES AND COMPARISONS 


The conversations we had with the young peo-~ 
ple participating in this study revealed 2 wide 
variety of sexual experiences. These will be de- 
scribed independently, after which we will dis- 
cuss the history of sexual contacts, because it was 
not the spectitc experiences but rather the entire 
sexual experience history before the age of six- 
teen that was significant. 

The individual sexual experiences will be de- 
scribed in terms of the characteristics which we 
expect will affect the sexual developmental proc- 
ess (see Chapter 2), used below as our standard of 
measurement. To illustrate these characteristics, 
we quote what the young people say. These 
quotes are often either the most extreme or the 
most ifustrative and are intended only as exam- 
ples. The most significant aspects of each factor 
will be examined, and whether there are differ- 
ences between the experiences of boys and girls. 

To compare the effects of varying sexual expe- 
riences, we subdivided the young people into 
groups with similar sexual histories. Because of 
the nature of the sampling procedure followed, 
the sample cannot be regarded asa representative 
cross-section of Dutch youth. For example, be- 
cause of the recruitment procedures previously 
descnbed, proportionally more subjects who had 
had sexual experiences with adults participated 
in this study than would be characteristic for the 
Dutch population as a whole. As a consequence, 
statements made here about young people apply 
to the subjects who participated in this study. 


Specific Experiences 


In our sample of 283 young people, 84 boys and 
126 girls had had sexual contacts before age 16. 
A total of 572 separate experiences were dis- 
cussed with these subjects. The experiences 
were often superficial, as with Enc, who told 
about what happened with a neighborhood girl: 


I don’t remember how I really felt about it 
then. It was nice, exciting. Something to 


tell everybody about at school. But, well, 
you don’t really know what you ought to 
be feeling then, do you? You just do it. 
Tongue kissing and making cut, feeling 
her tits, no more. The affair only Lasted a 
week. 


Jos told about his contact with “. . . a nice girl 
I'd got to know at camp. It wasn’t sexual inter- 
course, but it definitely was sex in the way you 
mean it: touching the sexual organs and other 
body parts.” 

Young people can sometimes be involved in 
contacts that actually go farther than this but still 
not consider it “real sex.” Ellen told about an ex- 
perience at the age of eight: 


1 took the dog out late in the afternoon, 
here in the village. It was still light. A car 
stood at the curb with its door open, and a 
man was sitting inside with his fly unzip- 
ped. He asked me if I wanted to touch him 
there, and I did. I thought he was feeling 
sick or something. I thought I’d try to help 
him, make him feel better. I wasn’t at all 
afraid. I didn’t have the faintest idea what 
it was really all about. 


Most of these 572 experiences, however, were 
seen as sexual. Maarten, for example, said this 
about what happened with an older cousin from 
Canada who took the initiative: 


It was very subtle. She treated me like I 
was a prown-up. I was flattered, and she 
knew it. I was afraid if I didn’t do it she 
wouldn't go around with me anymore, 
which was what I really liked the most. 


He found the contact, which did include sexual 
intercourse, exciting, but, “What I found not so 
nice was her being so experienced while I was so 
clumsy — feeling that she was so much better at it 
than me.” He said that after the experience he 
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was upset for days. “I felt used, abused, like for 
her there was just no one else available. I was 
afraid she’d want me to do it again.” 

Antoinette told a similar story about sex with 
her brother: 


I liked him. He protected me. I looked up 
to him, f admired him more than my other 
brothers, because I thought he was nicer. 
I didn’t really dislike what he did with me. 
It was nice, felt good, also sort of crazy and 
unusual. Buc later it tured me off. 


Antoinette said the sex consisted of stroking 
each other's genitals. “At first it was all right, but 
later it got dirty and secretive. I was disgusted by 
what I had to do. I was confused and upset.” 

Some persons had a series of sexual expen- 
ences. After Sandra had been forced to have sex 
for years with her father, two uncles, and 2 cous- 
in, she was placed in a boarding school. There 
she was raped by one of the boys. 


I was asleep in bed, and that’s when he 
came in. He forced me. He was violent. 
He was big and strong. I couldn't do any- 
thing against him. I tried to push him 
away, but I didn’t dare scream because | 
was afraid someone would come and I 
didn’t know anybody. I'd only been there 
a week. It hurt, and [ was scared to death. I 
was no longer interested in what happened 
to me; it was like my body was made of 
stone. I was afraid someone would come 
in and I'd be sent away. 


There are obviously a number of differences 
between these experiences: the degree of con- 
sent, the kind of contact, the duration of the re- 
lationship and the number of sexual events 
which took place within it, the subject’s rela- 
tionship to the partner, the power differences, 
the impact of the experience, and finally how 
the subject experienced and perceived it. 


Initiative and Consent 
Consensual experiences should be distinguished 
from those where things were done against the 


young person’s will. The distinction must be 
drawn on the basis of the individual’s perception of 
what took place. A sexual experience is non- 
consensual if sex with the other person is unwant- 
ed, and this is stated, or if the boy or girl thinks the 
sex cannot be prevented and therefore does not 
object. Itis also possible that an experience may be- 
gin consensually but becomes non-consensual 
when undesired activities take place which the 
young person feels incapable ofstopping. 

The sexual initiative can come from cither 
partner, but our interviews showed various mo- 
tives for the boy or girl. Sometimes both partici- 
pants thought it was “cool,” as with the sex Kees 
had wich his girl friend: 


| had intercourse with her and thought she 
was one cool kid and I guess she thought I 
was pretty cool, too. I liked it. The first 
time is always the best, they say, and it’s 
true. It was nice — but I was also relieved it 
was Over. 


Another motive might be that each wanted 
something from the other, such as warmth and 
affection. That was true of Lot, who said about 
her sexual contact with an older man: “He was 
calm, cool, and collected, and very good look- 
ing. Very fatherly. I’d just left home and I felt 1 
needed protecting. It turned him on that I was so 
young.” 

Although the sexual initiative came from both 
sides, Lot said: “As he was leading up to it he 
talked about it as though it was normal. [ guess 
he thought it was fun to challenge me. I didn’t 
like the sex with him so much; making love was 
kind of neueral. I was looking for something else 
from him, such as warmth and protection.” 

For a variety of reasons, the girls said more 
often than the boys that they wanted to have sex 
simply because they liked their partners. For 
them “sexual pleasure” was second in impor- 
tance and “cunosity” third, while for boys sex- 
ual pleasure usually took first place, followed by 
liking the other partner, with curiosity third. 

Some of the subjects said they “found the 
other physically attractive,” that ic “just hap- 
pened,” that they “didn’t want to disappoint the 





other,” that they “wanted to go along with it” or 
thoughe it was “what one did,” or that they were 
“talked into it” by the other. Sometimes it hap- 
pened because they had been drinking or had re- 
ceived a gift of some sort. 

Non-consensual contacts, on the other hand, 
could even occur when the initiative came from 
the younger partner. Marleen told us that she 
had taken the initiative with a boy she had met at 
a youth center: “I found him very attractive, real 
nice, interesting. 1 was an easy prey. I was like 
that in those days. I didn’t worry about it at the 
time — you do that later. I went to bed with him, 
willingly.” 

But then something happened that she didn't 
like, which is why we classified this contact as 
non-consensual: “He wanted to fuck and I 
didn’t, but he persuaded me. I knew that sort of 
thing happened, but still... At first I was able to 
resist, but later I gave in.” They had intercourse 
three times: “The first time I was curious. It was 
exciting, but not really nice. The second time it 
was nice. The third time I fele he had used me, 
like I'd been violated, raped, abused.” 

A contact where both partners initially cook 
the initiative can end up being non-consensual, 
as in the case of Trudy and her ojder brother: 


[ didn’t actually want sex, just love and at- 
tention, which I didn’t get from my par- - 
ents. I was also curious. But if I'd known 
what it really was I'd never have done it. 
Later I told him I didn’t want to do it any- 
more, that I didn’t like it, but one way or 
another he kept getting his way. I could al- 
ways keep him from actually fucking me, 
because fortunately he was never able to 
find my cunt, and I knew I could get preg- 
nant and F didn’t want that to happen. Fi- 
nally he stopped, because { always avoided 
him. And because I kept on refusing. 


Trudy had had an earlier sexual experience 
which was completely forced: 


It was with a boy in the neighborhood who 
I enjoyed playing marbles with but never 
anything more. He had the reputation of 





being a little retarded. I found him not real- 
ly nice or super-nice or anything, but not 
unpleasant ether. One day when we were 
playing, though, and he locked the door, I 
was fnghtened because he was physically a 
lot stronger than I was. f was scared he’d do 
something bad. And his being retarded was 
another reason to be afraid. When you're a 
kid you think a boy like that would do 
something strange more than a normal 
person would. He pulled my hand against 
his cock, but I pulled it back and said I 
didn’t like that. And then I tried to go out 
of the door, but it was locked. I thought it 
was dirty, vile. I was shocked, really 
shocked, by what happened . .. In the first 
place, I was scared of him, in the second 
place 1 found it dirty, filthy. And I didn’t 
‘know what it was. I suspected what it was, 
but I couldn’t imagine that a letle penis 
could suddenly become something lke 
that. 


A non-consensual contact need not always 
happen through pressure from the partner: the 
pressure can also be environmental, as in the case 
of Anton who found himself at a party where 
everyone was “doing it.” He told of a contact 
with a girl from his brother’s class at school: 


We were all six of us together upstairs and 
everybody had to do it. I had to do it. We 
were all coerced: [ made her do it; I didn’t 
dare not to. I coerced her because of the 
others’ coercion. She didn’t want to do it 
with so many people around, but between 
us power was balanced. 


When Anica made love with her boy friend, 


she felt coerced because: 


My girl friend and her boy friend were 
doing it together and they were nght 
there. I was embarrassed to death. You just 
don’t do that sort of thing. I thought it was 
very strange. We were lying naked against 
each other and he tried to get his penis in. 
That didn’t work at all. And we kissed 
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each other with our mouths closed. I’ve 
regretted it for years. I can’t talk about it 
with anybody. I was deadly ashamed of it 
until a couple of years ago. I stall think 
about at a lot. 


Lucie told about being forced into different 
sexual experiences by her step-father who was 
into magic and spiritualism: 


My mother’s second husband married my 
mother because, among other reasons, he 
saw she had three daughters he would like 
to make out with. There was a group 
which met at our house consisting of our 
family and a few others. We held seances 
where we called up ghosts and took orders 
from ther. We had formed a bond with 
Satan; we had to obey his orders in order 
to go on to the next step. The orders were 
often different sexual acts we had to per- 
form with each other. It was impossible to 
disobey the commands, because Satan and 
the other spirits were always present. 


Lucie had sexual contacts with her step-father, 
her mother, sisters and female friends. Accord- 
ing to Lucie these experiences were “horrible, 
revolting, bestial.” In this atmosphere, where 
everything was supposed to be acceptable, Lucie 
aiso had sex with an acquaintance of her parents: 
“It was a jolly family evening, with cheese and 
wine, but also sex. Each woman went into a 
room, and then the men could choose. I could 
not get out of ic, and that was because there was 
supposed to be absolutely no taboo on sex. I was 
just glad I only had to do it with a family mem- 
ber, not someone in the group.” 

Lucy was not sure, but though possibly she 
had also had intercourse. “Et made little impres- 
sion on me. The conviviality of that party was 
more important.” 

Force can be applied in different ways. [t can 
be physical, as in the case of Carla who was as- 
saulted ina park: 


... You walk through the park, and all of a 
sudden you are lying on the ground, too 





scared to scream because they'll knife you 
for a couple of guilders. A lot poes through 
your mind: that you have to try to escape, 
get away as soon as you can, but you're also 
scared, that’s what's most important. 
Scared of being hurt physically. Also 
scared because your mother had warned, 
watch out, soon you'll be walking around 
with a big belly. 


More often force was a feeling of not being 
abie to escape a situation, for example because of 
sitting in an automobile with the other person, 
as happened to Peter: “An acquaintance of my 
foiend had a car. One time we went for a ride, 
and that’s when it happened. It wasn’t really 
nice. I didn’t really want to do it. It wasn’t really 
that voluntary.” 

Pressure can also result from dependency. For 
example, Monique gave in to the fanner who 
stabled her horse. 


I felt that ifT didn’t do it, keeping the horse 
would be too expensive. The arrangement 
was that I'd pay less rent. My parents com- 
plained about how expensive the horse 
was. I was afraid it would be solid. And so I 
performed it as a kind of Noble Deed. At 
first, maybe the first few tames, it was mice. 
He consoled me, because 1 was afraid of 
losing my horse, and I still remember how, 
as I rode home on my bike, [ thought at 
last someone loved me. There was also the 
physical pleasure. He embraced me and 
comforted me. Later I found what 1 was 
doing unpleasant, because I didn’t want to. 
Once I even threw up right afterwards. 
Ears closed, eyes shut, and soon it was 
over. 


The experiences with adults were more often 
non-consensual than those with age-mates: half 
of the experiences with adults versus one-fifth of 
the age-mates. (See Table 3.1) This was espe- 
cially true for girls; three-quarters of their con~ 
tacts with adults were non-consensual, versus a 
third of their contacts with peers. Non-voluntary 
contacts between boys and age-mates occurred 





Table 3.1 Non-consensual experiences by gender of subject and age of partner 


With Age-Mates 
Experiences of boys 4% 
Expenences of girls 33% 
Total youth 19% 


only rarely. It is striking how greatly the ratio be- 
tween voluntary and non-consensual contacts 
differs between boys and girls. Girls considered 
one-half non-consensual; boys only one expert- 
ence ln ten, 


The Impact of the Experience 

In order to determine just how serious an impact 
a non-consensual experience had on the young 
person, and also to what degree 1t might be said 
to violate his or her physical and mental integ- 
rity, we devised a “severity score,” on a scale 
from 1 to 10. The scores were based on what had 
happened, the way it had happened, the setting 
in which it happened, how the child expen- 
enced the events, and the kind of relationship 
that existed, including age difference and family 
relationship.’ We wanted to determine what in- 
fluence the expenence had had upon the young 
person’s sense of self. 

A non-consensual experience is not neces- 
sarily serious; a good example might be what 
happened between Karel and a shightly older girl 
friend, which he did not experience as betng 
completely consensual. 


I was in love with her; she was my first real 
girl friend. She was in love with me; I was 
her steady boy frend. She had a kind of 
power over me. Not really malicious — 
but sll power over me. She was a litle 
alder than me. She chased after me, but I 
didn’t chase after her. [ did a lot more for 
her than I really should have done. She was 
also mentally stronger. [ didn’t put up any 
resistance when she wanted to have sex. 
One thing follows another and you finally 
just give in. 


Pith adults Al experiences 
29% 10% 
76% 50% 
60% 33% 


The experience didn’t really affect Karel’s 
sense of self very much. He didn’t find it really 
unpleasant: “The first tume I was a bit anxious 
because I was afraid that she was more expe- 
rienced than I and I’d look like a fool. The sec- 
ond time she knew I was inexperienced. I liked 
it more. [ could express myself.” 

We gave this a score of 1. Likewise, what hap- 
pened over a six month period between Nan 
and a female domestic servant employed by her 
family was also given the low score of 3, though 


she considered the contacts non-consensual: 


She was intimidating. It was hard for me to 
get away from her. After all, to me she was 
a “grown-up.” It was confusing. I was 
doing something that you really weren’t 
supposed to do. I didn’t like it, except that 
when she washed me she put the shower 
nozzle against my sex organs and let the 
water spray over them, and that was a nice 
feeling. 

But ic wasn’t so shocking or awful. Sit- 
ting here talking about 1t now makes it 
sound Itke it had been a hornble, earth- 
shaking business, but really it wasn't so bad 
as all that. 


The average non-consensual experience was, 
however, More senous, as can be seen with 
Karen the first me she had sex with another 
person. We scored this experience 6: 


it was my summer camp leader. He was 
still pretty much a stranger. [’d got to 
know him there in camp. I liked him and 
felt attracted to him. He held the power, 
because he was older, and I found that 


quite intriguing. I’d immediately do 
everything he told me to do, so I'd make a 
good impression. Actually, I wanted 
something sexual, but I also didn’t want it 
to gO quite so far. I was with him at his 
birthday party. Suddenly everyone had 
left. I was afraid he’d ask me to go, tao, 
that I’d be out on the street. I couldn’t 
leave, then, in the middle of the night. I 
was afraid he would do something. I dis- 
liked the sex. I can’t really say anything 
else about it. 


An experience we scored as 3.5 was that of 
Maarten with the man in the local record shop, 
who coerced him into having sex: “He talked 
me¢ into it and [ agreed on the condition that [ 
get something in return. He wanted me to blow 
him and I told him I didn’t want to do that. I put 
up a struggle, but he more or less forced me by 
shoving my head down.” 

For a number of young people the sex was a 
very serious event. Jan’s experiences with his 
step-father, which we scored as 9, included anal 
penetration, and continued until Jan ran away 
from home: 


He just did it ~ as though it was something 
he had a nght to. One time when I resisted 
he beat me, so I didn’t try that again. It 
continued from the time I was 8 until I was 
15. I always behaved passively during the 
sex —did what he wanted me to do. | 
couldn’t be active; I never took any initia- 
tive. In those days I was very anxious and 
depressed. 


Nelleke (a score of 9} had non-consensual sex 
over 50 times with her father. It started when 
she was 5 and contintied until she was six and a 
half. Her father was then 56. The sex included 
coitus and fellatio: 


I thought of him as a lovable person, some- 
one who lit the way for me, but I didn't 
know why. He had kept that always in the 
back of his mind. He paid me lots of atten- 
tion. I was also afraid of him, because he 
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drank so much. Sometimes E tried to avoid 
it by being busy, doing the dishes or taking 
the dog out for a walk. My mother used a 
lot of Valium, and when she was asleep my 
father would come looking for me. He had 
all kinds of reasons for me to do it: because 
Mama was sick, or because all fathers did it. 
Just before it happened the first time i had 
to go get a kilo of white beans for my 
mother, and ever since then I’ve found this 
kind of bean horrible. My father told me 
that [ had to eat my beans, otherwise he 
would say I'd liked the sex; he even 
threatened me with burning cigarettes. 
Once be even did it. I'd lie in bed stiffand 
numb. On the one hand I knew it wasn’t 
normal, but on the other hand I wasn’t re- 
ally sure. All I felt was pain. I didn’t like it. 
Y¥ ou just try to turn offall your feelings. 


In general, it appeared that the non-consen- 
sual contacts were more scrious, for boys and 
girls alike, if they were with adults than with 
ape-mates. For boys the mean scores were, re~ 
spectively, 4 and 2; for girls 6 and 4. 


Kinds of Sexual Contacts 
In most cases the sexual intimacy was limited, 
and usually only consisted of fondling the breasts 
and sexual organs, or being fondled. It was, as 
Olaf put it, “. . . feeling a little here, feeling a 
little there. The more serious stuff didn't start 
until I was 14.” And, when Ed was 12 he 
thought his girl friend: “...wanted now and then 
to go too far. She wanted more than just squeez- 
ing her breasts, I didn’t think that was right. I felt 
I] was too young to do much more.” 

Often the next step was stroking the sex or- 
gans, or allowing them to be stroked, as with the 
sexual “fooling around” Marieke did with: 


.. all the boys I went around with and 
sometimes fell in love with. I'd fool 
around with them. I loved them and liked 
going out with them in the evening. [ 
didn’t want to have intercourse. We didn't 
do anything special. I hked being out of 
doors, and we did it there. Sometimes J 





took the initiative and chatted up a boy. 
But if we were outside I usually waited 
until the boy started to come on. I didn't 
like jerking them off; my arm would get so 
ured! Then sometimes I'd just tell them, 
“Finish it at home.” 


At first Anja thought masturbation was un- 
pleasant. She described her first intercourse, 
when she was 14: 


He started it, but I wanted to doit too. He 
began to finger me. He took my hand and I 
had to jerk him off, and I didn’t want to- I 
can tell you that I’d never done that before. 
About a week later the same thing hap- 
pened, and I still thoughe it was pretty 
awful. In the beginning I chought jerking 
off was really nasty, but later I came to 
eryjoy it. 


Likewise, the contact Robbie had with his 
father consisted of genital fondling: 


We had a “father doing things with his 
son” sort of contact. Not much was said 
about it, and he didn’t demand that much. 
I accepted it as something that just hap- 
pened once in a while. It wasn’t really 
nice, but there are worse things that aren't 
nice. It wasn’t pleasant, but I didn’t find it 
unpleasant either. It was something that 
just seemed to have to happen. I had no 
real feelings. He played with my penis, and 
that part was nice. The whole business, 
though, just wasn’t so pleasant. 


Active and passive oral sex was less common. 
Inge told of the first ime it happened to her with 
her boy friend: 


The first tume that we went farther than 
kissing, I was so surprised. He did things | 
hardly knew existed. He licked me. I told 
him that I didn’t like it and he immediately 
stopped. Then we talked about it, and after 
that he didn’t just jump in and do some- 
thing new. 





Active oral contact was as common as passive. 
Connie told about non-consensual experiences 
with her brother: 


He could usually make me do it, but he 
never seriously mistreated me. He would 
drop his pants and demand that I take hold 
of his penis, and I had to suck him off. 
Even now I find the taste and smell of 
sperm so repulsive I don’t want anything 
to do with the stuff. I had to perform all 
those things you see in sex books — espe- 
cially blow-jobs, where you get that dis- 
gusting stuff in your mouth. 


Coitus sometimes took place. Roy had this to 
say about sex with a girl frend: “To me it was 
exciting and felt good. It was my first time, and 


‘for a boy it’s hke a whole new world when you 


get in there for the first time.” 

Knistel had sex with a friend of her brother's, 
and she found it “quite exciting and very nice 
because it was secret. He did all sorts of things: 
sexy things [ didn’t even know nught have ex- 
isted. That was exciting. What I thought was re- 
ally nice was the way he asked if I liked some- 
thing. That made it easier to say no if 1 wanted 
to. He ended my virginity. I had the feeling that 
suddenly I was somebody else, like 1 had taken 
on anew identity.” 

Tommy, too, felt changed by sexual inter- 
course. It happened with someone who lived in 
the home of a friend: “I thought he was a nice 
guy. He fucked me and I liked it a whole lot. 
And [ thought then, ‘Now I'ma real man!”” 

With boys, consensual acts wene further than 
non-consensual. For girls in non-consensual 
contacts, the more advanced the sexual tech- 
tiques, the more impact they had. Sexual acts 
with adult partners generally went further than 
with age-mates, most particularly with girls in 
their nen-consensual contacts, and with boys in 
their consensual contacts. 


Frequency and Duration of Contacts 

In some of the 572 sexual expenences ¢x- 
amined, only a single episode occurred. For ex- 
ample, Hanneke said: 
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It happened with two boys I didn’t really 
know who belonged to a group I was 
walking with. I’d never seen them before. 
They asked me to jerk them off. That gave 
me a feeling of power, because I was in 
control of what was going to happen. I had 
itim my hand — that gave mea nice feeling. 
My feelings were rather neutral. I was 
curious about how cocks worked. I was 
thunderstruck when I saw how they got 
bigger, and when they came! 


With most experiences, however, sex took 
place more than once, such as within the short 
affair between Yvonne and her step-father: 


The whole thing only lasted one week, be- 
cause my step-father’s vacation lasted a 
week longer than my mother’s and we 
were home alone. In the momings I would 
crawl into his bed when Mother went to 
work, It only happened about three times. 
He aroused my curiosity. I wasn’t talked 
into it, but he’d kind of set up the right sit- 
uation. I didn’t think it was especially un- 
usual then — I realized that much later. 


Similarly, Pauline described her sexual rela- 
tions with a friend of her girl friend: 


I saw him frequently. I thought he was an 
unusual boy, very mice; he was even a bit 
shy. I was in love with him. We had sex 
eight times, and each time was wonderful. 
Often other boys wanted to go farther 
than I did, but with them I never gave in. 


Some of the young people had sex many 
times within one relationship. Jessica had regu- 
lar contacts with her older brother, at first just 
once in a while, but by the ame it ended, after 
many years, there was sex once or twice a week. 
In most cases where the relations were long- 
lasting, the partner was a family member. 

The following three examples took place 
within the family. Sandra, for example, had 
non-consensual contacts with her facher from 
her 4th to her 16th year: “I can’t remember a 


time when he didn’t have sex with me. It hap- 
pened at least every week, and wasn't 
completely against my will. To be fondled and 
receive love — that I liked a lot. The other just 
seemed to go along with it and I was never 
strong enough to say ne.” 

Inge had a long-lasting relationship with her 
father: “I can only remember from when I was 
six, but it started earlier — I don’t know when. It 
ail came out when I was 15, He tried to get it on 
with my brother’s girl friend; she went to the 
police and they came and arrested him. 

Robbie said that sexual contact with his father 
lasted from his 8th to his 13th year. 


It wasn’t as though he had a right to it, but 
you don’t say no to your father so easily. I 
was afraid if] didn’t do it he would wreck 
everything, because that’s what he always 
used to say, and that was a good reason for 
me to keep my mouth shut. | accepted it as 
something that would happen every so 
often, that is, something that wasn’t nice, 
but there were worse things than that. But 
when I was 15 he tried it again a couple of 
times, and then [ told him I didn’t do that 


any more. 


Non-consensual relationships lasted on aver- 
age longer than consensual relationships, and sex 
occurred within them more often. The girls’ 
non-consensual contacts lasted on average 5 
years and involved about 35 contacts, Their 
consensual contacts lasted slightly less than 3 
years and involved about 20 contacts. The more 
frequent the sex and the longer the relationship, 
the more impact non-consensual relationships 
between girls and adults was seen to have on 
later functioning. With boys it was the consen- 
sual relationships with adults which lasted the 
longest and contained the most sex: on average 
30 contacts over about 4 years. 


The Partners 

We categorized partners on the basis of the rela- 
tionship to the young person. Was it a member 
of the immediate or extended family, a friend, 
an acquaintance, ora total stranger? 





The large majority of experiences were with 
age-mates. When considering experiences with 
adults, boys had consensual experiences more 
frequently than girls, usually with someone out- 
side the family. 

For boys, non-consensual contacts occurred 
just as often with people in all the categories. 
With girls, these sorts of experiences tended to 
be with family members: a father, step-father, or 
brother, but almost as often it was with some 
relative outside the immediate family: an ac- 
quaintance ora friend of the same age. 

Non-consensual contacts with those who 
cared for the young person (parents, guardians) 
tended to be more disturbing than similar sexual 
experiences with other partners. 


a. Experiences with Friends 
In three-quarters of the instances the partner was 
another boy or girl of roughly the same age. 
Brian said that his first girl friend, in his first 
sexual experience, “. . «was everything to me. | 
was head over heels in love. She was 5 and I was 
6 and we both wanted to do it. It started with us 
playing doctor. Nice. That’s how you learn. We 
were 6 years old; you've only just started school 
and have to learn everything. It’s exciting.” 
Bnan said he had also had a sexual experience 
with an adult man: 


He was just a friend, an acquaintance I 
knew through the football club. One day 
when I was visiting him he let me see some 
naked photos, and all of a sudden he said, 
“I'd like to suck you off.” I just stared at 
him, and then he said it again. So then I 
went over to him. That's how it began. 
Sleeping with him at night. Telling my 
parents I was sleeping somewhere else, and 
then I'd stay with him the whole 
weekend. I got all kinds of things from 
him — bracelets, rings, etc. Then one day 
he just vanished, without telling anybody. 
I’ve no idea why. I really don’t. And that 
was a big blow for me. 


Vera described a sexual experience with a girl 
friend. “She was my best friend. We did a lot of 





things together, experienced them together. It 
was sexually wonderful, beautiful; it created a 
kind of bond between us. When I got a boy 
friend I debated whether to tell him I made love 
with a girl as well. I didn’t tell him, and kept 
tight on making love with my girl friend.” 

In many cases the experience was similar to 
that of Loes. She said, “We had intercourse and I 
was totally in love; he was in love with me, too. 
You just want to get closer and closer to each 
other. I found the love-making really wonder- 
ful. Only the first time I touched his penis I was 
sort of shocked — I still remember that.” 


b. Experiences with Family Members 
In one-fifth of the interviews the young people 
said they had had sexual contact with a relative, 
sometimes a close family member 

According to Simone it happened with her 
father, for the first time when she was 3 or 4 
years old: 


I can’t remember much before that. I real- 
ly never realized what was going on. I 
knew it was something you weren't sup- 
posed to do and that I couldn't tell my 
mother. I think J was a little put off by it. 
Your father sort of sinks in your estima- 
tion; you can’t respect him any more. 
There was something wrong with it, I felt, 
otherwise he would have been doing it 
when Mother was around. 


Mark also told ofa sexual relationship with his 
father. “My father and mother were divorced, 
and I lived for a while with him. There was only 
one bed, and that’s how it happened — because 
we slept together. [ was the one who took the 
initiative. It was the first time I had an orgasm. 
He showed me how you do tt. He did it to him- 
self first, and then he did it to me.” 

In addition to fathers and step-fathers, 
brothers figured among the partners. Linda told 
of having intercourse with her brother: 


I really didn’t want to do it, but I was re- 
luctant to say so. He was older and he 
wanted ita lot. For him it was very serious, 
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but for me it was more like a game. I had 
no idea what was going on. [It over- 
whelmed me. It really bothers me that it 
was my brother. That’s not supposed to 
happen — with a relative, someone from 
your own family. 


The partner was also sometimes a relative but 
not a member of the immediate family, There 
were prandfathers, uncles and aunts, nephews 
and nieces, and brothers-in-law. For example, 
José said that her grandfather, starting when she 
was only 6, used to force her, persuade her, or 
take her by surprise. “He was big. I was afraid of 
him. I stood frozen against the door and couldn’t 
move. He was so huge; a powerhouse. I couldn't 
get around him.” The sex happened quite often 
but she couldn’t, “. ., remember any more what 
really went on —~ fortunately [’ve forgotten all 
that.” 

Birgit told about her uncle. “He was an in- 
truder. Father went away and he stayed behind. 
I never had a good relationship with him, be- 
cause he was always hitting me.” 

She said the sex always happened unex- 
pectedly. “I'd try to run away, but sometimes 
that didn’t work, and if it did he got me later 
even worse. He hit me a lot, really mistreated 
me. I had to go to the emergency room often — 
and he always had some good excuse.” 

Peter said that when he used to sleep over at 
his aunt and uncle’s home, his aunt would often 
come to him at night. If they had gone out that 
evening her husband always came back blind 
drunk, and she wanted to do something so she 
would come into the room where he slept. “We 
always had to be careful that my uncle didn't no- 
tice anything, but that didn’t make the contact 
any less pleasurable.” 


c. Experiences with Others 
One-quarter of the 572 contacts took place with 
someone the boy or girl knew but who was 
neither a relative nor member of his or her circle 
of friends. 

Natasja, for example, told about her gym 
instructor: 


He was a hormible person. | always knew 
what would happen when I went to the 
gym class. I could never reach the rings or 
climb up the ropes, and then he would ]ift 
me — and give me a pinch, And if I kicked 
back I'd get punished. I had to go to his 
home. There he forced me down onto the 
couch and started to fumble with me. I was 
frightened — he was so much stronger. I 
had to do what he told me, because he was 
my teacher. I was terrified he would do 
that in the gym itself, with all the other 
people watching. And then the school 
directors would find out and force me to 
tell, and everyone would think I was to 
blame, because I’d provoked it. 


With Wim, it was the school janitor: 


I guess he was a pedophile. I think that he 
really dug me. I had to stay after school — 
everybody else had left—he asked if | 
would take a shower with him. Then we 
gat on a couch and jerked each other off. 
That felt good. After I'd come I teased him 
with, “Can’t you come quicker thanthat?” 
Later I started to hate him more and more. 
He was a strong Christian, went to church 
twice on Sunday — a real hypocrite. 


Often the acquaintance lived in the same area, 
as with Ruud and a neighbor boy. “We played 
together, and then he took the initiative and I 
didn’t want to be a spoil-sport. It felt mice 
enough, but I always felt guilty about 1 — you 
weren’t supposed to do those things.” 

Sometimes it is somebody who was treated as 
part of the family, as with the friend of Katinka’s 
brother: 


He was there a couple of times a week and 
also on the weekends if he and my brother 
went out to the local bar. And then, from 
my 13th year, | was hopelessly in love with 
him. It was real love, not just a passing in- 
fatuation. Ir went very deep. Truc love. He 
taught me everything. At first | chought 
making love was mostly just exciting. 


We'd do it in my room at home, and I'd 
listen for sounds in the hall, beside my 
door. I knew he was drunk, but I just ac- 
cepted that —I just wanted to do it too 
much! 


Sometimes it happened with a stranger. In 
one-tenth of the contacts, the partner was pre- 
viously unknown to the boy or girl. Els, for ex- 
ample, said she’d never seen the boy who tried 
to rape her: 


I must have been 7 or 8. We were outside 
playing. Suddenly there was this guy — 1 
didn’t know him. Later I estimated he was 
probably around 24 years old. He played 
football ali afternoon with us, then every- 
body had to go home to eat except my sis- 
ter and me. The boy asked us if we'd keep 
on playing with him. He took us to his 
home. To his bedroom. There he locked 
the door. We were told to undress. [ knew 
something was wrong. Then first he threw 
my sister on the bed and put his hand on 
her cunt. He threw me on the bed, too, 
and tried to fuck me. At least I think that's 
what happened, because there was a lot of 
pain. J just went stiff. When it was over we 
had to dress. And he acted like nothing 
was wrong. Suddenly we were outside. At 
home we told what had happened. 
Mother then put us in the bath —and 
scrubbed us down with a hard brush such 
as we normally never used — so hard. And 
then we had to go to our father and tell 
him we would never do that again. 


Bart's experience was also with a strange man: 


He thought it would be nice to have sex 
with me. I myself decided how far we were 
going to go, and when I'd go off home. It 
was terrific. I found it so pleasurable [ 
thought I’d like to do that again. And when 
I went to visit him at home, his friend 
opened the door and told me he didn’t care 
what his friend did cruising, but that didn’t 
mean I could just drop in that way. 


Most of the consensual experiences were with 
friends or acquaintances of the same age. Boys 
had consensual experiences with adults — usu- 
ally someone outside of the family — more 
frequently than girls. No particular group of 
partners was more involved in non-consensual 
experiences. With girls, it tended to be with 
family members—the father, step-father or 
brother, but almost as often it was with some 
relative outside the immediate family — an ac- 
quaintance or a friend of the same age. With 
boys, non-consensual contacts occurred just as 
often with people in all the categories. Non- 
consensual contacts with those who, acting in a 
parental role, had care of the young person 
tended to be more intrusive than similar sexual 
experiences with other partners. 


- Power Differences 


The power differences in a sexual relationship 
can derive from several factors: a large age 
difference, more experience or physical 
strength, and mental power. Often it is a com- 
bination of several factors, as Robert-Jan indi- 
cated. “When you're a little kid of 8 you can’t 
set yourself up against your grandfather, and so 
obviously there’s an imbalance of power. I 
didn’t know anything about sex then. I didn't 
know that there was something wrong with 
doing that with him. Besides, it wasn’t really 
unpleasant.” 

Age difference need not necessarily lead to a 
power imbalance, as Ingeborg described: 


Well, we were in love, and with an older 
man you start to have sex sooner than you 
would with somebody your own age. | 
don’t think it was a matter of power. We 
ran away together and went to live in the 
same room. I was financially dependent, 
but he didn’t really have more power. At 
the most, he had power because he was a 
Turk, and Turks think differently about 
women -—they’re supposed to be obe- 
dient. He was very jealous. I couldn’t go 
anywhere alone, and that’s why our rela- 
tionship wound down, I think. 
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In a number of relationships, however, a sig- 
nificant age difference between partners did re- 
sult in a power imbalance, as with Manjke and 
her guitar instructor. Marijke was 7 when the sex 
began; he was somewhere between 70 and 75. 


It started with him asking me, “Haven't I 
earned a reward from you?” And E had to 
kiss him. But soon he had his hand inside 
my pants. Fortunately I didn’t have to do 
anything but give him kisses. When his 
wife was away, E had to come and listen to 
records, and then my pants came off. I was 
never asked, He just went ahead and did it 
and I let him. He never threatened me; I 
was never afraid of that. 

it was real dirty of him. He’d give me 
tongue kisses; he called them intimate 
kisses. 1 found that awful, another tongue 


inside my mouth! 


Often, the younger partner felt the other was 
more expenenced. Joyce said this about having 
sex with a disk-jockey: 


I tooked up cto him. I was afraid of what 
might happen sexually. I was fnghtened 
of sex. He was also much more ex- 
perienced than I. He forced me once. He 
wanted to go to bed with me; I didn’t, 
and he forced me. I pushed him away, 
and then we started fighting; that was one 
of the last times. If I didn’t want to do 
something I always pushed hun away, or I 
turned over. Then he’d start yelling, cal- 
ling me a stupid little brat. But when I'd 
push him off I still wanted to kiss him. I 
wanted to fool around with him, but not 
go to bed with him. Some of the things I 
liked. He’d bung me off, and I found that 
wonderful. 


In addition to age differences, experience and. 
physical strength, power imbalances can be based 
upon something the younger partner considers 
to be a sign of power. Being dependent upon the 
other for one or another reason also contributes 
to a power imbalance. Power can also be based 





upon social courtesy, or upon something one 
partner has which the other wants. 

Luc thought the power balance between him 
and a school fiend with whom he had sex, 
“.. . Was pretty much even. I found it especially 
nice to visit him because he had a go-cart. 
Doesn’t that give you a bit of power edge? 
Maybe he iooked up to me because I was 
stronger than he was; on the other hand he could 
play the guitar.” 

Willem attributed the power edge to his girl 
friend because of her populanty. “I was the one 
who chased her. She decided what we were 
going to do, when we were going to go out and 
when we were going to go to bed. She knew 
how popular she was; she could find a replace- 
ment for me any time she wanted.” 

Frank thought that the power balance was not 
exactly as it seemed, “Once there were five bays 
and two girls. And those girls knew exactly what 
they wanted. They went with us and we fin- 
gered them, one after the other. I think you 
could say that they had somewhat more power. 
That might seem strange because we were five 
of us boys and just the two girls. But if they 
hadn't wanted to do it absolutely nothing would 
have happened.” 

Suzan said that the neighbor with whom she 
had had non-consensual sex had more power. 
According to her it was more a matter of poiite- 
ness. “Just like when you're somebody's guest. 
You did what your mother and father wanted 
you to do. He was older. When you're 11 you 
still listen to grown-ups.” 

In looking at the power factors — differences 
in age, experience, and strength — it was found 
that in non-consensual contacts there was more 
often a larger age and power difference than in 
consensual contacts. Aithough the power factors 
existed, that is not to say that they necessarily 
lead to non-consensual experiences. Consensual 
experiences also occurred between partners 
with great differences in age and strength. 

In all the categones of sexual contacts, more 
experience was usually attributed to adults. The 
distibution of power in sexual experiences with 
adults depended upon the degree of consent: 
with non-consensual experiences it was more 


commonly reported that the adult had more 
power; with voluntary experiences the young 
persons satd more often that they felt more 
powerful than the adult. 


The Young Person’s Experience 
In ordez to determine how the young person view- 


ed the experiences, we spoke about the feelings 
they had bad at the time. We also asked if they had 
become sexually excited and obtained an orgasm. 
In most contacts they had been aroused. 

Treesje said, “The first time he touched me it 
was like liquid gold flowing through me. It was 
really out of this world, a marvelous feeling. it 
was a fantastic first experience. We tured each 
other completely on. When compared with 
other feelings, these were just alot nicer.” 

Hans was also enthusiastic. “I was terrifically 
aroused, because it was the first time, and it was 
with a boy. That was really mind-blowing!” 

Sometimes the younger partner was not so 
sexually excited, as with Henny. “It was so ordi- 
nary. I asked myself if this was truly what every- 
one got so excited about. I didn’t think it was all 
that great. But I couldn’t really complain; it 
wasn't so bad. I was just indifferent.” 

And then sometimes there was absolutely no 
arousal at all.. Ellen said, “I felt nothing. I 
thought it was normal for a girl to feel nothing.” 

Often the person didn’t have an orgasm. 
Marieke said that, despite several sexual con- 
tacts, she “didn’t know what orgasm was.” And 
likewise with one sexual experience Kees said 
he didn’t climax “because it was all so one-sided; 
she didn’t caress me; I didn’t get an orgasm, and 
that wasn’t much fun, because I was sexually 
aroused.” 

Bert, on the other hand, said he did have a ch- 
max; it happened with an older fiend. “The first 
time we made love he gave me an orgasm. It was 
certainly a positive experience, the whole thing. 
I had a sore cock afterwards. A really important 
event.” 

In general, when the young people were 
asked how they had felt, they cited negative as 
well as positive feelings. Wilma thoroughly dis- 
liked the non-consensual contact she had had 
with a family acquaintance because she 





..» felt really dirty, all over. Afterwards I 
thought about that man very differently, 
how he had two sides: the mice family 
man, and the other side, a dragon. He had 
me completely in his power; I couldn’t get 
out of it. I was ashamed. The powerless- 
ness! Close your eyes and start counting. 
Really filthy. And then, pain, each time. 
But no physical violence. 


Sometimes the feelings about the sex were 
both positive and negative, or, as Mark said, 
“,.. all mixed up. On the one hand exciting; on 
the other hand horrible.” He told about a non- 
consensual contact with a man who hung 
around the station: 


He spoke to me. He said he wanted to fool 
around with me. I didn’t know what he 
meant. Then he took me to the toilets and 
let me see his penis. As 2 “homo,” on the 
one hand, I wanted to do it, but on the 
other hand I found it unpleasant. He asked 
me then if I would go with him into one of 
the stalls. Fortunately I didn’t do that. He 
didn’t look ali that good—sort of dirty. 
But I thought his cock was interesting. So! 
was at war with myself. 


Willeke said she liked it a great deal. “Only 
that first tume it was a bit cold because we were 
doing it outside. Everything went real nice, and 
felt wonderful. I was crazy about him, but I 
knew he wasn't the faithful sort and had other 
girls. I was just another friend he took out every 
so often. The sex was very nice and exciting.” 

Enk told about one very positive experience 
he had with a girl at his sailing camp: 


It was fantastic, absolutely the best; really 
unbelievable. You just felt so good, totally 
excited. She had these beautiful long legs 
which she tangled around me, anid those 
fingers that ran over my back, a kind of 
massage, marvelous. She asked me if | 
went to bed with pirls every now and 
then, and I said yes, because otherwise you 
fail dismally, like a surfing teacher who 
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tries to impress the crowd. And she just 
said she wanted to go to bed with me, that 
she wanted to feck. [t wasn’t like anything 
that had ever happened to me before. 


As might be expected, the consensual contacts 
were more positively experienced than those 
which were non-consensual: arousal occurred 
more often, as did orgasms. As for sex with adults, 
the boys were more frequently aroused and more 
commonly had orgasms than was the case with 
the girls. It was also found that the more forced 
the sexual contact was perceived, the less aroused 
the boy or girl became and the more negatively 
he orshe experienced the incident. The next sec- 
tions discuss these findings in more detail. 


Individual Histories 


The sexual biographies of these young people 
vanied greatly. Some had had just one partner 
before their 16th birthday, others more. There 
was also considerable difference in the type and 
quality of these expenences. 

As to the influence of these contacts upon later 
life, it ts not sufficient to examine sexual expen- 
ences individually. The various experiences 
before the individual’s 16th birthday must in 
some manner be considered, In the course of this 
investigation we established that the sexual cx- 
periences could be distinguished by certain char- 
acteristics, and that these characteristics could 
form the basis on which the young people were 
divided into different categories which could 
then be compared with one another. 

The young people were divided into four 
general categories based on sexual expenence 
before age 16: those who had had no sexual ex- 
periences (26% of the total); those who had had 
only consensual experiences (31%); those who 
had had only non-consensual experiences 
(16%); and those who had had both (27%). 

For each factor considered, a comparison was 
made between the four groups to determine the 
influence of that factor upon sexual develop- 
ment, The factors examined for each group 
were as follows: Was the contact with an adult or 
with an age-mate? With how many people were 


there consensual and how many people non- 
consensual experiences? How profound was the 
contact felt to be? How far had the sex acts gone? 
How was the sex in general experienced? How 
aroused did the young person become, and did 
orgasm occur? 


Age of the Partner 

With young people who had had exclusively 
consensual experiences, the partner was usually 
an age-mate. Young people having exclusively 
consensual experiences accounted for 31% of the 
sample: 23% only with age-mates, 2% only with 
adults, and 7% with both. 

With young people who had had exclusively 
non-consensual experiences, the girls’ partners 
were usually adults (15% of all girls). For both 
boys and girls who had both consensual and 
non-consensual experiences, the partner in the 
non-consensual contacts was usually an adult. 
Of the girls, 6% had only non-consensual expe- 
riences with age-mates, 4% with both adults and 
age-miates. 

Young people who had had exclusively non- 
consensual experiences accounted for 16% of the 
sample. This segment of the sample was com- 
posed of 4% of all girls and 26% of all boys. For 
boys as well as for girls in this segment, most of 
the non-consensual experiences took place with 
adults. For both boys and girls who had had both 
consensual and non-consenstal expenences, the 
partner in the non-consensual contacts was 
more often an adult. This trend was particularly 
evident with the girls. 

Table 3.2 shows the number of young people 
in the various categories who had had expen- 
ences with age—-mates, adults, or both age-mates 


and adults. 


Number of Partners 

The number of sexual partners who had at least 
one experience ranged from 1 to 24. Those who 
had had consensual and non-consensual contacts 
had, on average, under 5 partners — rather more 
partners than those ia the other two groups; 
those who only had consensual expenences 
averaged more than 3 partners; those with only 
non-consensual contacts averaged less than 2. 





Table 3.2 Comparison of age category of partner with respect to consent in the sexual biographies 


Exclusively Consensual 

Experiences 

Boys Girls Total 

Wich Age Mates 46 18 64 
With Adults 3 2 5 
With Both 14 5 19 


Severity of the Experience 

Severity apphes only to those sexual experiences 
which were non-consensual, thus only two of 
the three groups of youths having had sexual ex- 
periences before age 16 can be compared. The 
highest severity scores were among young 
people who had had the greatest number of 
non-consensual contacts. 

Boys and girls with only non-consensual ex- 
periences had, on average, the highest average 
seventy scores — 6 on a scale of 10. The scores 
tended to be greater as the number of non- 
consensual partners increased. The highest 
scores of all were for girls with exclusively non- 
consensual sex experiences with both adults and 
age-mates ~ an average of 8. 


Intimacy of Sexual Technique 

Boys and girls with both consensual and non- 
consensual contacts had, in general, experienced 
the most advanced sex practices —an average 
form score of 4.4 out of a maximum of 6. There 
was hardly any difference between the scores for 
the other two categories of sexual biographies 
(consensual only: 3.4; non-consensual only: 
3.5). Boys who had had only non-consensual 
experiences had the lowest average form score, 
2.4. 


Experience of the Sexnal Contact 

Here there was a significant difference between 
the various groups. (See Table 3.3, next page) 
The boys and girls who had had only consensual 
contacts on the whole experienced them the 
most positively (an average of 4.6 ona scale of 5). 


Boys 


Exciustvely Non- Consensual and Net- 
Consensual Experiences Consensual Experiences 
Girls Total Boys Girls Total 

1 10 11 4 12 16 
4 a4 28 2 Z 4 
- 7 7 10 46 56 


Those with both sorts of contacts experienced 
them sipnificantly more negatively (2.6), while 
those whose experiences were only non- 
consensual proved the most negative (1.5). 

Boys and girls with only consensual contacts 


became aroused and had orgasms just as fre- 


quently as those with both consensual and non- 
consensual contacts. For these two groups, the 
average (arousal 2.5, and orgasm 2, both on a 
scale of 1 to 3) was higher than for boys and girls 
with only non-consensual contacts (arousal 
slightly over 1 and orgasm 1). Considering boys 
only, those with both sorts of contacts had, on 
average, higher arousal scores than those with 
only consensual experiences. The difference 
might be attributed to the more advanced sexual 
techniques these boys had experienced and the 
greater number of partners they had had. 


Summary 


A great diversity of sexual experiences emerges 
from this study. What is particularly stnking is 
the difference between consensual and non- 
consensual experiences, and the fact that it was 
mostly girls who had had to cope with non- 
consensual sex. 

In making comparisons between the expen- 
ences, a number of tendencies emerge. Consent 
or non-consent appears to be connected to a 
number of other characteristics of the sexual 
contact, especially the young person's percep- 
tion of the event. In general, consensual contacts 
were more positively experienced; the reverse is 
true for non-consensual experiences. 
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Table3.3 Experience scores* categorized by consent 





Exclusively Consensual Exclusively Non- Consensual and Non- 

Experiences Consensual Experiences Consensual Experiences 

Boys 4.7 1.4 3.1 
Girls 4.3 1.5 2.4 
Total Boys and 4.6 1.5 2.6 


Girls 


* Averages ona sclae of 1 to 5, from “Contacts only or especially unpleasant” (1) to “Contacts mostly or exclusively pleasant” (5). 


Non-consensual experiences were more 
common among girls, especially in their con- 
tacts with adults. When the adult was someone 
taking care of the boy or girl, the contact had a 
greater negative impact. 

One important conclusion which can be made 
is that, although a statistical correlation emerged 
between a power imbalance and non-consent, 
this does not mean that the one always implies 
the other. Power imbalances also occurred in 
mutually consensual relations. 

We also saw in the research that the young 
people with only consensual sex contacts had in 
general experienced them the most positively; 
those with both sorts of contacts experienced 
them somewhat more negatively, and those 
with only non-consensual contacts experienced 
thern the most negatively. 

The young people who had had both consen- 
sual and non-consensual contacts had the most 
variegated sexual histories: they had partici- 
pated, on average, in more advanced sexual acts, 
and had had more partners. They also felt that 
their non-consensual contacts were not as signif- 
icant, and, in general, experienced greater sexual 
arousal and more frequent orgasms. They also 
appeared to be more sexually active than the 
others, and this might be because they had a 
greater need for sexual contacts, a need which 
might have led them more frequently into non- 
consensual contacts. 

Finally, in concluding this chapter, we should 
point out that, despite the fact that the attention 
was focussed on sexual experience, there re- 
mained a large group of young people who had 


had no sex contacts at all before their 16th birth- 
days — 32% of the boys and 21% of the girls. 

The great difference in the amount of sex the 
others had had must also be kept in mind: with 
some, sex had started very early in life and con- 
tinued steadily thereafter, while with others 
there was just one contact which often took 
place shortly before the sixteenth birthday. 


Translated from the Dutch by Frank Torey. 


SE a" ra rr LP I 
NOTE 


1. See Th.G.M. Sandfort, Het belang van de ervaring 
(Utrecht: Homostudies, 1988) for the procedure that 
was followed. 
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FRANCOIS AUGIERAS (1925-1971) 


Gert Hekma 


In 1950 an unknown writer dispatched his story, 
Le vieillard et l’enfant [The Old Man and the 
Child], to various individuals who, he thought, 
could help secure its publication. He had already 
had it printed at his own expense.’ One copy 
was received by André Gide, who wrote in his 
journal that he had experienced “. . . an intense 
and bizarre joy. . . in reading and rereading these 
remarkable pages.”” A copy was also sent to 
Marguerite Yourcenar, and she too says that she 
read it with much pleasure.’ Later Michel Tour- 
nier delivered this assessment: “Perhaps because 
of a certain awkwardness in style, this descrip- 
tion of the misery and beauty of contemporary 
life in the Sahara acquires a tone of strict chastity 
and incomparable truth.”* The author was listed 
as “Abdallah Chaamba,” the pseudonym that 
Francois Augiéras used until the mid-1960s. His 
stories of the Sahara, despite all the literary praise 
they have received, are still unjustly neglected, 
even in his native France. 

Augiéras was born to French parents on 18 July 
1925 in Rochester, New York, where his father, 
a well-known pianist, had been teaching music 
at the Eastman School of Music. Two months 
before Augiéras’ birth, however, his father died, 
and soon after his birth his mother returned with 
the baby to Paris, where she tried to make a 
living decorating pottery. She was of Slavic ex- 
traction, and Augiéras speculated throughout his 
life about his identity: French, American, Rus- 
sian, or perhaps Arab? He loathed France, and 
particularly Paris; neither did America agree 
with him. Rather, he imagined his pagan fore- 
fathers storming Europe from the Siberian 
steppes. Later he identified himselfas an Arab, or 
even as someone with no identity. 





Woed engraving from title page of La trajectoire 


The family’s stay in Paris was short, and in 
1931 his mother moved with him to Périgueux 
in the Dordogne; this would become one of 
Augiéras’ favorite homes, and an area to which 
he continually returned. As an adolescent, 
Augiéras had a falling out with his mother: “I 
was happy when at age fourteen I said farewell to 
my mother, who remains a symbol of the tyran- 
nical neurotic woman. . . from then on I more or 
less consciously loathed women. . . I believe that 
the world of women is more or less foreign to 
the world of men, that there is an antagonism, a 
constant war that neither love nor family life can 
exclude. .. Women want to create life, in con- 
trast to the role of men, who create objects, 
ideas, who make art.” 

Augiéras’ schooling was interrupted by the 
war. However, the local library offered him an 
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opportunity to satisfy his hunger for books. By 
his own account, he read Nietzsche, Rimbaud, 
and de Sade. For a short time during the war he 
joined the Jeunesse de France et d’Outre-Mer, 
the youth movement of Vichy France. The Ger- 
man National Socialist ideology stirred deep 
feelings in him. He viewed the return to a kind 
of paganism as part of his heritage. The idea of 
one Europe, the emphasis on the values of na- 
ture and Teutonic myth, as opposed to Christian 
influences, struck a chord in him. But he did not 
find himself attracted to their other cultural 
ideas: “Anti-christian, yes; Nazi, no.”* He saw 
himself as, at heart, a drifter, and he found the 
Fascist peut bourgeois mentality abhorrent. For 
six months he travelled through France as an 
actor with a theater troupe. In 1943 he spent a 
short time caring for fifty boys with learning dis- 
abilities who were more or less dumped on him 
in an isolated castle. Later, he followed a work- 
study course in agriculture, and lived for a while 
with an aunt in her comfortable country house. 

In September, 1944, he joined the French 
Navy at Toulon, with the expectation that he 
thus might be able to get in contact with an uncle 
who livedin El-Goléa; Aigeria, and about whom 
he had heard many stories. He did find him about 
a year later, but not before being comunitted to a 
psychiatric institution and spending time in a 
monastery, both of which experiences he 
claimed happened quite by accident. In his auto- 
biography, he atcributes the hospital stay to a 
medical check-up that got out of hand. He had 
been suffering from starvation, and the resulting 
faintness and tremors were mistaken for a mental 
disorder.” This might be a bit of dissembling — he 
had had nervous troubles in the past. 

His uncle was a retired colonel who had set up 
a desert museum in a deserted fort in the Sahara. 
Fl-Goléa was, and remains, a small oasis about 
300 kilometers from the nearest village. It was 
here that Augiéras’ themes first began to take 
shape: boy-love, sadism, and incest, in an atmos- 
phere of mystic paganism. It was here that he 
conceived the idea for his first book. 

Le vieillard et Venfant, which did not appear ina 
regular edition until November 1953, is, at least 
to some degree, an autobiographical account of 


his relationship with his uncle, though the bio- 
sraphical data on Augiéras is so shm that we can- 
not be sure how much of the book is real and 
how much fantasy. His other works are certainly 
based on his own life, but we also know from the 
observations of his friends that he had a rich fan- 
tasy life. Placet, his life-long fnend, once said to 
him: “In your work, are there any heros other 
than Francois Augiéras, surrounded by his dop- 
pelgangers? You live in a kaleidoscope. Don't 
ever try to get out. Your unique style is a prod- 
uct of this closed universe.” 

Augiéras was already twenty when he first met 
his uncle. He already had behind him the expe- 
riences of the army, a theater company, a psychi- 
atric institution, and a monastery. He most cer- 
tainly was not the naive, inexperienced, young 
Algerian boy who is the central character of the 
book. The fictionalization, and the Arab nom- 
de-plume, demonstrate an urge to create a sepa- 
rate, objectified literary reality that at the same 
time comes to terms with personal experience. 
The pseudonym combines the name of one of 
his Arab friends with the name of the Berber 
tribe that lived in the desert near El-Goléa, the 
Chaamba. It shows his temporary identification 
with that milieu as well as a literary need to 
become Arab (or, conversely, to stop being 
French), or at least to identify with his subject. 

This work sets the tone for the whole oeuvre. 
“The old man” of the title enslaves his nephew, 
forces him to have intercourse, and beats him 
whenever he feels the urge, although this is 
sometimes described romantically. In one scene 
the beating takes place on an iron bed on the 
roof of the house, under the starry skies of the 
Sahara. Certainly one of the models for the old 
man was his uncle, Augiéras saw him more as 
God than as the devil; the protagonist becomes 
addicted to such treatment, and to being the 
child (“l’enfant”). The stay at El!-Goléa did nox 
last long, perhaps a couple of months. But 
Augiéras continually referred to it, which the 
colonel did not always appreciate. 

From the beginning of the war until his death, 
Augiéras was to wander. His important stopping 
places were the Maghreb in North Africa, the 
Dordogne, and the sacred Mount Athos. He also 





visited Morocco (where he was a male prosti- 
tute), Mali, and Tunisia, When Gide sent him a 
letter of praise, he set off immediately for Taor- 
mina, where Gide was then staying, in order to 
meet the great writer. In 1960, he married a sec- 
ond cousin, but the homosexual wanderer did 
not succeed in establishing himself as 2 hetero- 
sexual. He always returned to the Vézére River 
valley ofthe Dordogne. 

Augiéras was a true writer's writer: publishing 
small editions, enjoying only a limited public, 
and having no earnings. He was a drifter who 
lived on almost nothing, without home or pos- 
sessions to curtail his freedom of movement. He 
was a pagan who lived in and from nature, and 
for whom the love of other “enlightened ones” 
was more nourishing than real food. 


The Work 


His oeuvre falls, by locale, into several catego- 
nes. There are, first ofall, the two North Afncan 
desert books: Le vierllard et l'enfant and Le voyage 
des morts (1954) [The Travels of the Dead]. There 
are three volumes set in the French Dordogne 
region: L’apprenti sorcier (1964) [The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice], Domme ou L’essat d occupation 
* 1981 } {Domme, orthe Test of the Occupation], 
and Les barbares d’Ocident (1990) [The Western 
Barbarians]. His Greek book is Un voyage au 
Mont Athos {1970} [A Trip to Mount Athos]. Une 
adolescence au temps du Maréchal, et de multiples 
aventures (1968) fAn Adolescence during the 
Marechal, and Multiple Adventures}, 1s an auto- 
biographical account about his youth in Vichy 
France; it takes place in both France and Algeria.’ 
All these volumes are highly autobiographical, 
even, it might be argued, L’appresti sorcier, which 
is set in the Dordogne but tells much the same 
tale as Le vieillard, although the character of the 
colonel is here replaced by a pnest. Perhaps an 
exception can be made for Un veyage au Mont 
Athes, a highly mythologized account of Au- 
giéras’s stay on the Greek monastic peninsula, 
where neither women nor even female animals 
are permitted. 

Augiéras’ use of lanpuage is clear and some- 
tumes bold, with sudden, surprising twists. In Le 
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vietllard he describes thus the relationship be- 
tween the old man and the boy, lying together 
in bed: 


... this evening, I am brutally beaten. With 
blows of the stick, this man makes me free 
forever, thrashing my eternal face, saying 
to me, “How can it be said thaca child is in- 
nocent?”... The old man seeks my lips; as 
soon as he finds them, he shudders vio- 
lently and cries out, surprised by the abun- 
dance and the violence of the flood that 
rips from him, that pours out over me.” 


These are typical passages: direct, erotic, and 
with a striking reversal of perspective. The nar- 
rator finds a kind of liberation in bondage and 
being beaten. The old man begins to doubt the 
innocence of children even as he is driving out 
that innocence. The “eternal face” refers to the 
soul, because the old man beats not only the 
body but also the soul. In the orginal version 
there is a passage, removed in later editions, in 
which the old man says, “The idea of a zoo, 
which I thought of long ago, returned even 
more powerfully, with this variation: an animal 
reserve surrounded by fences, but no longer for 
animals, but fora child, for you.”"' 

Le voyage des morts 1s a poetic account of 
Augiéras’s journey through the Maghreb. It 
compnses five chapters, each named for a place: 
Tadmit, Gardaia, El-Goiéa, Agadir and “the 
river,” the Senegal. The subject of the book is 
Augiéras’s life. Again, in chapter five, the uncle 
plays a role: “I love you so, bleeding, at night.””” 
But in addition to the uncle there are other 
lovers and sexual partners: boys, men, and 
whores. In Tadmit he falls in love with an Arab 
lad with whom he goes to the whores. After the 
lad has been upstairs, the narrator wants to go to 
bed with the same prostitute: “I desired her after 
my comrade had had her. [ thought it was beau- 
tiful and noble that boys make love with one 
another, advisable chat they should also go with 
girls,”'* This triangle (man loves man and copu- 
lates with the beloved’s woman} is sometimes a 
homosexual evasion, but not in the case of 
Augiéras, who ends in the arms of the beloved 
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boy.’ There are also scenes of bestiality. He 
describes the goats that he tends as his “harem.” 
“My prick is big and hard, 1 have been among 
the women; after I have shut the iron door of the 
goat pen behind me, I screw my women. .. Am 
[ not a young king with a court in the moun- 
tains?” 

Aupgiéras has little to say about masturbacon, 
but much to say about boys and beatings. The 
scene in which a man orders Augiéras and a Ber- 
ber boy to embrace each other offers a remark- 
able tableau. “I submitted gladly. The other 
took a belt of red leather. When I was stretched 
out next to my friend, face to face, hands in front 
of our eyes, he hit us so that the whip struck us at 
the same time. The same pain at the same instant 
miade our lips tremble in unison. He left us, say- 
ing that he had only wanted to see us happy.’””* 
The book has as a sub-text bizarre but unique 
sexual descriptions: “I sometimes bumed my 
semen; what joy to mix my young force with 
that of the stars and plants. ..”"’ Atthe end of the 
book he describes, always in very honest terms, 
how he prostituted himself in Agadir. 

Augiéras considerably mythologized his life. 
For example, in both Le vieillard and Le voyage, 
Augiéras describes himself as an adolescent boy, 
but during his stay in Agadir he was thirty, not 
the best age to eam money in Morocco as a 
French rent-boy. We should not interpret this in 
psychiatric terms as infantilism, but as his wish to 
look at the world through the eyes of a boy: 
openly and without inhibition. The books ex- 
plore the border between innocence and expert- 
ence, where one does not necessarily exclude the 
other. 

Lapprenti sorcier is the El-Goléa experience 
transposed to the Dordogne. The theme ts famul- 
iar: the young narrator is tumed over by his 
parents to a priest who by tums mishandles and 
caresses him: “I followed him into my room 
where, having tied me across a chair, he flogged 
me with the switch. Then, kneeling down next 
to me, he covered me with a thousand ca- 
resses.”"® The priest’s sadism only increases the 
child’s love for him. The boy also flagellates him- 
self: “I felt no remorse for anything, nor guilt for 
anything, but only a violent and wild desire to 


suffer and to live. Shutters drawn, door closed, I 
did as I had said. I whipped myself, half-naked, in 
the dark room, kneeling on the pric-dieu, a 
shadowy accomplice in my determination to tear 
myself apart. After the hundredth blow I granted 
myself a temporary reprieve, as I was too tired to 
do more, . .”’? Meanwhile, he falls in love with a 
baker’s boy. A scandal erupts and the police ar- 
rive to investigate the affair. Augiéras’ narrator 15 
torn: on the one hand is the eternal soul, elevated 
far above such sexual matters; on the other hand 
is the body, victim of local, hypocritical moral- 
ity. But of what concern are the affairs of men, 
and prosecutions for morals offenses? The narra- 
tor, an enlightened soul, is convinced of the 
goodness of his love; it is both worldly and 
heavenly. The novel ends with the suggestion 
that the boy will lose the rial, but his soul will 
continue to strive for new loves, uncormapted by 
the banalities of earthly life. 

Un voyage au Mont Athos is the tale of a pagan 
hermit living on an island of Orthodox monks. 
The narrator describes the island as a half-way 
house on the road to the other life. The first days 
after his arrival are rendered in great detail. He 
visits various monasteries, where he is some- 
times received with extravagant friendliness, and 
sometimes with great harshness. As in the other 
books there is a lot of sex: a welcome that tums 
into a rape, a beautiful episode with a serving 
boy, another with a novice. In Part Two, the 
narrator goes to the Hely Mountain where the 
hermits dwell, He meets 2 hermit, a simple fel- 
low who helps install him in a cave. The narrator 
strikes up a friendship with him and his boy ap- 
prentice, who disappear almost immediately 
from the narrative, partly because of the hermit’s 
jealousy. The narrator’s life becomes one of 
enforced isolation and detachment. None- 
theless, one unexpected sex scene occurs: “The 
lack of food renders me extremely weak, 
without defense against the newest rebound of 
my basest instincts; the feminine part of my 
character arises to the surface again to make me a 
wife. I cut a stick and carve a member, and so- 
domize myself; then, furious at this stupidity, | 
throw the stinking piece of wood in the fire. But 
then J ask myself, is such an aberration not an 





archaic technique for awakesing so ancient that 
the good produced by it is now forgotten and it 
passes only for something despicable?” 

As the books progress, there is an evolution in 
the portrayal of love. They might be said to be- 
come more transcendental. Domme ou L’essai 
d’ocupation, written toward the end of his life 
and published posthumously in 1982, describes 
his stay in a hospital, and his incessant walks 
around the institution. His bizarre conduct 
awakens the suspicion of the local police and 
mayor, although we are never certain from the 
narrative whether it is truly others’ suspicion or 
merely the narrator’s paranoia. He builds a ref~ 
uge in the woods near the village, but twice van- 
dals destroy it. He goes further into the woods, 
and falls in love, first with a girl, and then with a 
13-year-old orphan named Krishna. 


He often stayed with me far into the 
night. I have the tastes and tendencies of 
the other world, and no intention of 
changing to please men who live in an illu- 
sionary time and who know nothing of the 
Eternal. I pay no attention to a civilization 
in Domme that I cannot call mine, a con- 
demned civilization that is entirely dead 
and that has no connection to the God~ 
Eternal.” 


Augiéras no longer lives in the here and now. 
He closes the novel with a sigh: will people ever 
leave him alone? 


Conclusions 


Augiéras died in the hospital at Périgueux on 13 
December 1971, several days after a heart attack. 
He died alone. He wished to be cremated on an 
island in the Vézére, but was instead buried with 
a view over the nver. Only three friends at- 
tended the bunal. There were no obituanes in 
the French press; he was too obscure. 

Augiéras, a traditional prose stylist with un- 
usual themes, occupies an odd position in ho- 
mosexual literary history. Like other homo- 
sexual authors, he sought definition of his iden- 
tity outside the metropolitan West, in this case, 


not just in north Africa, but also in an imaginary 
world, He resembles Jan Hanlo, Paul Bowles, 
and Michel Tournier. Homosexuals, he seems to 
say, have an identity imposed upon ther by 
their own societies, and can be freer to evolve 
something that is specifically personal if they live 
elsewhere. His themes are not just those of boy- 
love and violence, but include sadism and maso- 
chism, incest, bestiality, and a youth’s passion for 
an elderly man. Nature and artifice, perversion 
and mysticism figure in his work, which links 
him to the work of the decadents, such as Fer- 
sen, though to describe him as one of the deca- 
dents would be inaccurate. His descriptions are 
too precisely natural and lack too much the ro- 
manticism of the decadents for him to be closely 
identified with that school. His world is sensual. 
He describes the sound, the color, the texture, 


. and the smell of his surroundings with great 


precision. His work almost has the character of 
random notations, plainly written, with little 
embellishment. His scenes flow smoothly, in- 
formally, even the erotic ones, The transcen- 
dental theme of the separation of body and soul 
in L’apprenti sorcier appears to anse from the in- 
tention to save homosexual love from the ugly 
prejudices of life in this world. In Un voyage au 
Mont Athos, he describes the solitary sodomy as 
though it were an ancient religious ritual. He 
wastes few words theorizing about pederasty. 
To him sex is submission, whether to an uncle, 
to a priest, or to a monk on Mount Athos. Love 
is recognition, two related “enlightened” souls — 
nearly always boys — recognizing each other. 
Every individual has a feminine and a mascu- 
line side, able to communicate with each other 
physically, as in the self-sodomy scene on Mount 
Athos. On only one occasion does he philoso- 
phize about “pederasty.”” He hypothesizes two 
forms: the first represents a suaperabundance (sur- 
abondance) of manhood, the second represents 
decadence. “In both cases there is sexual hesita- 
tion; certain youths of Greece are of the first type, 
healthy, robust, useful to society, with mutable 
desires overwhelmed by a powerful flood of the 
libido; the second type arises from a diminution 
of vitality and a despising of morality.”” Never- 
theless, we cannot really call Augiéras a philo- 
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sophical writer. He sought his own way in life 
and love, and gathered insights as he went. 

Augiéras does fit into a certain tradition. The 
German defenders of Liebling}minne (the Uranian 
Eros), Elisar von Kupffer and Benedict Fried- 
lander, set the tone at the beginning of this cen- 
tury for a reevaluation of the Greek eros as a 
model for male love, in opposition to the medi- 
cal models of homosexuality which Magnus 
Hirschfeld and others in the sexual liberation 
movement promoted. The cultural model of 
von Kupffer and Friedlander, meant that the ho- 
mosexual male was masculine and loved boys 
and young men. They criticized Hirschfeld’s 
“third sex” males as being too ferminine; they too 
often fell for “normal” adult men.“ Gide and 
Toumnier typify this first tradition, as opposed to 
Proust or Genet writing in the Hirschfeld mold. 
Augiéras is at home with the former, with his 
predilection for the masculine, men and boys 
alike. 

Augiéras’ misfortune was to be bom into a 
Judeo-Christian world where only parents have 
the right to love children. His incestuous rela- 
tionship with the colonel has been described by 
critics as wretched and miserable, but Augiéras 
would doubtless have disagreed. Regarding La 
trajectoire he said, “There is not one moment of 
pessimism in this book. Indeed, from beginnin 
to end it is carried by a magnificent vitality.” 
This constant triumph over wretchedness and 
misery makes Augiéras’ work and life admirable. 
In a very Nietzschean way he has made himself 
over from victim to victor. For him, suffering 
and pain generated intense life. 
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love triangles. 
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16. Ibid, p. 69. 
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19. ibid, p. 7t- 

20. Us voyage av Mont Athos, op. cit. (1970), p. 238. 
21. Domme ou L’essai d*occupation, op. cit., pp. 175-176. 
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22. It is not very clear what Augiéras meant by the 
word “pederasty” which he uses rarely, alchough more 
often than “homosexuality.” Sodomy would refer to 
anal sex. The French “pédérastie™ cam refer to ho- 
mosexuality in general, although Augiéras seems to use 
it to mean reciprocal man-boy love, 

23. Le voyage des morts, op. cit. (1979), p. 45. 

24. Elisar von Kupffer, Lieblingsminne und Freandestliebe 
in der Welfliteratury (Berlin: 1900); Benedike Fried- 
lander, Renatssance des Bros Uranios (Berlin: 1904); and 
the journal Der Figene. Harry Oosterhuis has prepared 
a collection of essays from this penodical with intro- 
duction and commentaries, Male Bonding and Ho- 
mosexuality in Pre-Nazi Germany, which was published 
as a special issue by the fournal of Homosexuality, 22:1/2 
(1991). 

25, Placet, op. cit., pp. 172-173. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Compiled by Edward Brongersma, Joe] Craw- 
ford, Joseph Geraci, Hubert Kennedy, and Will 


Opgrinc. 
Books: 


Adair, Gilbert. Love and Death on Long Island. 
London: Minerva, 1991. 

Novel about a writer who wanders into the 
wrong movie theater and falls in love with the 
teenage star, who looks 15 but is 20. He tracks 
down the star to his home on Long Island. 
Highly recommended. 


Austen, Roger. (ed. John W. Crowley). 
Genteel Pagan: The Double Life of Charles Warren 
Steddard. Amherst: University of Massachusetts 
Press, 1991. 

Stoddard was a minor 19th century American 
writer of travel books. He was also a boy lover. 
This biography is very well researched and writ- 
ten, and the introduction discusses certain inter- 
esting problems of interpretation. In Stoddard's 
era, when there was not yet such a thing as a 
“gay” identity, Stoddard found no contradiction 
in desiring both 12-year-old boys and men. The 
age boundary was not rigidly fixed for him, and 
John Crowley speculates that the reason might 
be that neither the medical model, nor specific 
terms, had yet been introduced to circumscribe 
Stoddard’s view of his inchnations. The book is 
also very beautifully produced. If there is to be a 
new genre of literature — biographies of boy- 
lovers — this isthe model. 


Bader, Birgit & Ellinor Lang, (eds.). Stricher- 
Leben. Hamburg: Galgenberg, 1991. 
Sociological study about male hustlers, includ- 
ing young boys. 


Bailey, Paul. An Immaculate Mistake. London: 
Penguin Books, 1991. 
Novel about a gay childhood and teenage years. 


Barkan, Leonard. Transuming Passion: 
Ganymede and the Erotics of Humanism. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1991. 

The book’s thesis is that the B.enaissance defined 
humanism in homoerotic terms, “homoerotic” 
meaning the love of adolescent boys. 


Bernard, Frits. Minorifé persécutée. Rotterdam: 
Editions Enclave, 1992. 

French translation of the Dutch novel Vervolgde 
Minderheid. 


Béhm, Karl Werner. Zwischen Selbstzucht und 


. Verlangen: Thomas Mann und das Stigma Homo- 


sexualitat. Untersuchungen zu Friihwerk und Ju- 
gend. Wiirzburg: Kénigshausen & Neumann, 
1991. 

A doctoral dissertation (Mainz University, 1989) 
attempting to establish a link between Mann's 
experiences at puberty and his “latent homosex- 
uality.” The book also inconclusively discusses 
the boy-theme in his work. 


Bramily, Serge. Leonardo: Discovering the Life of 
Leonardo da Vinci. San Francisco: Harper Collins, 
1991. 


Brongersma, Edward. Loving Boys: Das 
Padosexuelle Abentever. Frankfurt: Foerster Ver- 
lag, 1992. 

German translation of the English Loving Boys, 
vol. I, 


Bruyn, E.B. de. Vit een leven. Amsterdam: De 
Arbeiderspers/Privé Domein, 1991. 

Memoirs: describes the author's boarding school 
years and sexual awakening. Written in an 
ironic, comic style. 


Cardon, Patrick, (ed.}. Dossier _facques 
d'Adelswird-Fersen, Lille: Cahier Gai-Kitsch- 
Camp. xx-4, 1991. 

Anthology of secondary source material. Includes 
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selections from Alfred Jarry, and Jean Lorraim; 
reprints the important, rare Les Mémotres du Baron 
Jacques by AS. Lagail (aka. Alphonse Gallais) 
published in 1904. Paidika Issue nr. 10 will contain 
an important article about Fersen by Will 
H.L. Ggminc., 


Constantine, Storm. The Enchantments of Flesh 
and Spirit: The First Book of Wraeththu. New 
York: Tom Doherty Associates, 1990. 

Novel describing a love affair between a young 
teenage boy and a boy ghost. 


Dantzig, Rudi van. For a Lost Soldier. London: 
The Bodley Head, 1991. 

English translation of the Dutch, Veor een verloren 
soldaat (1986). A novel in the form of a memoir, 
about a boy who has a brief affair with a soldier at 
the end of World War 11. See a review of the film 
in this issue. 


Daverveld, M.J.C. Scripts van kindersexualitett: 
een exploratief onderzoek naar scripts van kindersexu- 
alitiett bij leerkrachten. Maastricht: Rijksuniver-~ 
siteit Limburg, 1991. 

Research into the ways in which children un- 
derstand and use sexual words. 


Davis, Richard. Vermin Blend. London: Black 
Swan, 1991. 
A lawyer recalls his love for a schoolmate. 


Dijk (cf Paidika 10:80) 


Dick, Lutz van. Verdammt starke Liebe. Eine 
wahre Geschichte. Reinbek: Rawohit, 1991. 
Novel in which a Polish boy is accused of con- 
spiring with the enemy when a love letter to a 
Genman soldier is discovered. 





Drevet, Patrick. A Room in the Woods. Lon- 
don; Quartet Books, 1991. 

Translation of Une Chambre dans les Bois. See 
Paidika 2:2.° A 12-year-old boy becomes 
enamored of a young lumberjack. Very erotic, 
the sex scenes between the two are intense but 
delicate. 


Dukahz, Casimir. Shakespeare’s Bey. Amster- 
dam: Acolyte Press, 1991. 


*j.e., V2 N2 (Paidika issue 6) 


Historical novel about a 13-year-old Eliza- 
bethan boy-actor and his sexual exploits. The 
biographical Afterword and Bibliography by 
D.H. Mader are a useful reference to Dukahz’s 
earlier (and better} works. 


Franssens, Jean-Paul. Een gouden kind. 
Amsterdam: De Harmonie, 1991. 

Novel about a 17-year-old boy reflecting on his 
childhood while attending his mother’s funeral. 
Moving passages about his coming to terms with 
his sexuality. A very honest and strong book. 


Geerts, Leo. Sapfo’s fief. Amsterdam: De 
Bezige By, 1991. 
Life of a 13-year-old boy-prostitute. 


Gil’adi, Avner. Children of Islam: concepts of 
Childhood in Medieval Muslim Society. London: 
Macmillan, 1992. 

The first comprehensive study of childhood in 
medieval Muslim society. It deals with the im- 
ages of children, with adults’ actitudes towards 
them, and with the concepts of childhood as re- 
flected in legal, theological, philosophical, ethi- 
cal, and medical wntings as well as works of 
belles lettres. 


Goldschmidt, Georges-Arthur. Die Ab- 
sonderung. ZGrich: Ammann Verlag, 1991. 

Novel about a 13-year-old boy expatniated from 
Germany to a French orphanage. He feels spir- 
itually isolated and confused by the stirrings of 


puberty. 


Gras, Hendrik Karel. Ail Semblative a Woman’s 
Part? Studies in the Staging of and Audience Re- 
sponse to Boy Actors in Sexual Disguise in the Eliza- 
bethan Theater: 1580-1615. Utrecht: Rajksuni- 
versiteit Utrecht, 1991. 

Doctoral thesis regarding boys aged 8 to 22 
rented out by their parents as apprentice actors. 
Discusses homosexual behavior and the possible 
effects on the audience of boys cross-dressing as 


girls. 


Hanley, James. Boy. London: André Deutsch, 
1990. 
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First modern unexpurgated edition of this 1931 
novel. A 1934 trial found the publisher guilty of 
obscenity. A 13-year-old boy stows away aboard 
a merchant ship where he is bullied and sexually 
assaulted. Flawed but historically interesting. 


Harris, Michael. Unholy Orders: Tragedy at 
Mont Cashel. New York: Viking, 1991. 
Interesting data about paedophilia in the North 
American Catholic church not previously publish- 
ed. Deals with a “child abuse scandal” in New- 
foundland. Very negative about paedophilia. 


Hekma, Gert (ed.). Honderd jaar homosek- 
suelen. Amsterdam® Het Spuihuis, 1992. 
__. De roze rand van donker Amsterdam: De op- 
komst van een homosexuele vroegcultuur, 1930- 
1970. Amsterdam: Van Gennep, 1992. 


Hinsch, Bret. Passions of the Cut Sleeve: The 
Male Homosexual Tradition in China. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1990. 
Homosexuality, especially as ephebophilia, was 
socially accepted in China until the advent of 
Western influence. 


Hyde, H. Montgomery. Christopher Sclater 
Millard (Stuart Mason}: Bibliegrapher and Antiquar- 
tan Book Dealer. New York: Global Academic 
Publishers, 1990. 

Biography of a famous Uranian figure, first bib- 
liographer of Oscar Wilde. 


Jarman, Derek. Modern Nature: The Journals of 
Derek Jarman. London: Century, 1991. 
Description of his early sex life with other boys, 
and the consequences of being discovered in bed 
with another boy at prep school. 


Johnson, Paul R. Ancient Answers to Modern 
Gay Problems: A New Discovery of Old Manu- 
scripts. Privately printed. 

Analysis of “The Song of Songs”; theorizes that 
it really describes a love affair between two boys: 
Asher (Solomon’s son) and a beautiful shepherd. 


Lanoye, Tom. Kartennen dozen, Amsterdam: 
Prometheus, 1991. 


Novel about a young boy’s obsession with one 
of his classmates. 


Lewald, Kano Richard. Unser tdglicher Heter- 
rorismus, Privately printed. 
Very positive defense of paedophilia. 


Ley, Herman de. Eros en polts: het socio-seksuele 
syteem in Rlasstek Athene. Gent: Rijksuniversiteit 
Gent, 1992. 

The politics of eros in ancient Athens. 


Liebrand-Cup, M. Tienerseks: een onderzoek 
naar seksualitett bij 12-19 jarigen in de regio Gel- 
drop-Vatkenswaard. 2 vols. Geldrop: cop 1991. 
Study about the sexuality of teenagers in the 
Dutch province of Brabant. 


_Loonen, Nard. De magische drie in “II fiore delle 


mille e una notte” van Pier Paolo Pasolini; Een ana- 
lyse. Amsterdam: Stichting Rode Emma, 1990. 
Discusses briefly the boy issue in Pasolini’s 
movie, Arabian Nights. 


Mackay, John Henry. John Henry Mackay. Ed. 
Karl Scwedhelm. Schwedhelm 

Anthology of his works, including Der Schwim- 
mer, Abrechnung, and Der Freihettssucher. 

___. Dear Tucker. Ed. Hubert Kennedy. San 
Francisco: Peremptory Publications, 1991. 
Letters from Mackay to Benjamin R. Tucker. 


Mand, Andreas. Grovers Erfindung. Augsburg: 
Maro Verlag, 1990. 

Novel: a pubertal boy describes his daily life, in- 
cluding sexual fantasies. 


McBride, Will. Will McBride: 40 Jahre Foto- 
grafie. Schaffhausen: Edition Stemmle, 1992. 
___.. Situationen/Projekte/Ein Fotobuch, Intro- 
duction by Peter Weiermair. Aachen: Rimbaud, 
1992, 

The first book is a catalogue of a retrospective 
exhibition of the photographer’s work over a 
forty-year period. The second contrasts his 
sculpture work with his photographs. Both give 
us a chance to assess his work in general, not just 
his boy photos. He is certainly in the Magnum 
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school of progressive, humanistic documentary 
photography: photographs of poor slum chil- 
dren, an extraordinary photo of an elderly 
woman grasping a barbed wire fence. The pho- 
tographs are moody, interested in the erotic, and 
work best when they are not staged. There are 
lovely portraits of boys and some nude studies as 
well. Especially notable is a nude portrait of two 
boys with their mother from a series on families. 
His sculptures of boys, illustrated in the second 
book, are quite remarkable. One, of a crouching 
boy, and another, a white plaster group of boys 
in various poses, are respectful, erotic, joyful. 


Michon, Pierre. Rimbaud fe fils. Paris: Galli- 
mard, 1991. 


Mitchell, Donald & Philip Reed, (eds.}. Let- 
fers from a Life: Selected Letters and Diaries of Ben- 
jamin Britten. 2 Vols. London: Faber and Faber, 
1991. 

Numerous discussions of Britten’s attraction to 
12-year-old boys. He could not reconcile his 
desires and admitted that his music for boy 
choristers was an attempt at sublimation. A 
moving record that demonstrates the impor- 
tance of paedophile self-acceptance. Expensive. 


Morant, George Soulié de. Pet Yu: Boy Actress. 
San Francisco: Alamo Square Press, 1991. 

First English translation of the French Bijou-~de- 
Cetnture (1925), about a boy actor living in an 
all-male world, and trained to play female roles. 
Mulder, Jam. Jacob’s Wapen. Amsterdam: 
Meulenhoff, 1991. 

A novel about a young boy growing up in In- 
donesia during the war years. From age five he 
attempts to satisfy his large sexual appetite with 
his nurse, then his father, and later friends. 


Nieuwenborggh, Marchel van. Rimbaud: 
Een seizoen in Brussel. [Groot Bygaarden]: 
Infotex, 1991. 


Oosterhuis, Harry, ed. Homosexuality and 
Male Bonding in Pre-Nazi Germany: The Youth 
Movement, the Gay Movement, and Male Bonding 





before Hitler’s Rise; Original Transcripts from Der 
Eigene, the First Gay Journal in the World. New 
York: The Haworth Press, 1991. 

An anthology of writings mostly about boy-love 
from an early homosexual journal that con- 
sidered itself an alternative to Hirschfeld’s Jahr- 
buch. These writers replace the medical model 
with a cultural and historical discussion of the 
role of homosexuality in the spiritual and psy- 
chic makeup of both adults and children. The 
volume was translated from German by one of 
Paidika’s editors, Dr. Hubert Kennedy. 


Parise, Goffredo. Fibel der Geftihie. Geschichten 
von der Kiirze und Stisse des Lebens. Transiation by 
Dirk J. Blask and Christiane Engels. Hamburg: 
Luchterhand, 1991. 

German version of the Italian Stllabario I (1972); 
Siflabario H (1982). 

Short stories about childhood, desire, and the 
beauty of youth. No known English translation 
of this important work. 


Penna, Sandro. Feliata pin tardt mettre le alt / 
Later knigt geluk vieugels. Dutch translation by 
Eric M. Moormann. Privately printed in an edi- 
tion of 55 copies, 1989. 

Italian/Dutch edition of poems selected from 
Confuso segne (Elio Pecora, ed. Milano: Aldo 
Garzanti, 1980). 

__. Pecatto di Gola: poesie al fermo posta. Milan: 
Libri Scheiwiller, 1990. 

Contains 26 love poems written to the son of 
one of Penna’s close fnends. Only 1000 copies. 
___. Qual und Entziicken. Freiburg: Beck und 
Gliickler, 1985. 

Bi-lingual German/Italian edition from Penna’s 
Tutte le Poesie (1970) describing his melancholic 
love for young boys. 


Pohl, Peter. Jan, mijn vriend. Translation by 
Cora Polet. Amsterdam: Querido, 1991. 

Novel: Dutch translation of the Swedish Janne 
min vin (1985). A 13-year-old boy is infatuated 
with his mysterious friend, Jan. 

__, Nennen wir thn Anna. Translation by Birgitta 
Kicherer. Ravensburg: Otto Maier, 1991. 
German translation of the Swedish Vi kallar 
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honom Anna (1986). An introverted 14-year-old 
boy is bullied by his classmates and raped at sum- 
mer camp. The adults do not understand him 
and he commits suicide. Bleak but well written, 
and filled with great sympathy for the boy. 


Pollard, Patrick. André Gide: Homosexual Mor- 
alist. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1991, 
Excellent book analyzing Gide's boy-love. A 
ground breaking book about the historical on- 
gins of boy-love theories. 


Proust, Marcel. Mon cher petit: Lettres a Lucien 
Daudet 1895-1897, 1904, 1907, 1908. Ed. Mi- 
chel Bondueile. Pans: Gallimard, 1991. 


Reid, Anthony. The Eternal Flame: A World 
Anthology of Homosexual Verse (2000 B.C.-2000 
A.D.). Volume 1: Greece, Italy, Islam, France. 
New York: Dyanthus Press, 1992. 

Verse translations of mostly boy-love poetry 
which calls itself “The first [volume] in any lan- 
guage to present a comprehensive World An- 
thology of Homosexual Verse.” Volume 1 of a 
projected two-volume work, with notes and ex- 
planatory intreductions to sections. It provides 
the first translations of much unknown material. 


Reinsberg, Carola. Ehe, Hetarentum und Knaben- 
liebe im antiken Crechenland. Miinchen: Verlag C. 
H. Beck, 1989. 

Very interesting discussion of boy-love; adds 
new information to K.J. Dover. 


Rossen, Benjamin and Jan Schuijer, (eds.). 
Het seksuele gevaar voor kinderen: mythen en feiten. 
Lisse: Swets en Zeithinger, 1992. 


Rutschky, Katharina. Erregte Aufklarung: Kirt- 
dermissbrauch: Fakten und Fiktionen. Hamburg: 
Klein, 1992. Analysis of the movement against 
child abuse. The author compares this new folly 
with its predecessors: the carmpaigns against mas- 
turbation, using sugar, and watching television. 


Saintogne, Pierre de. Livre d’Or des Textes 
Pédophiles: Des Origines d nos fours. Paris: Société 
Corydon, 1990, 
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An anthology of main-stream French literature 
containing paedophile themes. Expensive and 
badly edited, but Contents worth examining. 


Santi, Piero. Cronos Eres. Romanzi e Raccortti. 
Bologna: Transeuropa, 1990. 

Collected prose works about boy-love by a rela- 
tively unknown Italian writer born in 1912. He 
shared Pasolini’s passion for street-urchins. 


Sax, Marjan and Sjuul Deckwitz, (eds.). Op} 
en oude fiets moet je het leren: Evotische seksuele rela- 

ties tussen vrouwen en jorge meisjes en jonge 
Amsterdam: Schorer Stichting, 1992. 

Dutch version of Paidika issue nr. 8: Special 


Women’s Issue. 


Schmitt, Arno and Jehoeda Sofer, (eds.). 


. Sexuality and Eraticism Among Males in Moslem 


Societies. New York: Harrington Park Press, 
1992, 

The first book presenting a general theory of 
Moslem homosexual behavior and containing a 
good deal of information about man/boy sexu- 
ality. Ground-breaking but dissatisfying. The 
main thesis is that Moslem attitudes are defined 
solely by physical acts. Completely ignores some 
recent studies (viz., Ingeborg Baldauf, Patdike 
2:2) and the tradition of boy love poetry, which 
suggest emotional dimensions. 


Sox, David. Bachelors of Art: Edward Perry 
Warren & the Lewes House Brotherhood. London: 
Fourth Estate, 1991. 

Centers on Warren's career as an art collector 
and consultant; only mentions in passing his 
boy-love poems and the philosophical tract, 
A Defense of Uranian Love. 


Smith, Sidney. Handful of Angels. Ed. Donald 
H. Mader. Amsterdam: Entimos Press, 1992. 
A collection of drawings and graphic works by 
the well-know artist whose bibliography we 
featured in issue nr. 3. 


Termeer, Elisabeth. Het goede voorbeeid. 
Amsterdam: Contact, 1991. 
A rejected young son becomes a hustler. 
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Till, Tilly. Solange Gefithle schweigen: Gewalt 
gegen Kinder und das Tabu Padophilie. Hamburg: 
Jahn und Emst, 1990. 

Positive study. 


Treffers, Bert. Caravaggio: Genie in Opdracht. 
Nijmegen: sun, 1991. 

Analysis of the painter along the lines of Leo 
Steinberg’s The Sexuality of Christ... , which at- 
tempts to uncover the hidden meaning of sexual 
symbolisms in Caravaggio’s work by referring to 
the theology of his time. 


Vogel, Bruno. Alf. London: Gay Men's Press, 
1992. 

First English translation of an important Gennan 
novel published in 1929. A 15-year-old boy falls 
in love with his younger class-mate, Alf’ The 
war separates them. Very controversial for its 
time, and one of the most reprinted 20th cen- 
tury German novels. 


Werkman, Hans. De Mérede en de jongens. Bio- 
grafische fragmenten. Baarn: de Prom, 1991. 

A sequel and addition to Werkman’s official bi- 
ography of de Mérode (see Paidika 1:1). Devot- 
ed to the poet’s relationships with boys, some of 
whom were not aware of his feelings. Also dis- 
cusses related topics, such as the publication of 
the boy-love poem, “Ganymedes,” and 50 boy- 
love poems the author had not seen when wnt- 
ing his earlier work. Illustrated. 


Wiedernann, Thomas. Adults and Chtidren in 
the Roman Empire. London: Routledge, 1989. 
Interesting addition to the growing body of lit- 
erature on the history of childhood. 


Articles: 


Bleys, Rudi. “Roger Casement ou l’Amour aux 
Colonies: Historiographie et Imaginaire de |’Alré- 
rité.”” Homosexualité et Lesbianisme. Mythes, Mémot- 
res, Historiographies. Actes du Colloque Internationale. 
Paris, Sorbonne, 1-2 Décembre 1989. Série His- 
toire. Paris-Lille: G.R.E.H./ C.E.A.Q./Cahier 
Gai-Kitsch-Camp, 1989. pp. 41-51. 

Discusses, among other things, Casement’s (1864- 


1916) involvement with young Indian boys during 
his stay in South America. 


Bredbeck, Gregory. “Milton’s Ganymede: 
Negotiations of Homoerotic Tradition in Para- 
dise Regained.” Publication of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, 106:2 (1991), pp. 262-276. 


Geyer-Ryan, Helga. “Over de meest ver- 
breide vernedering: het liefdesleven yan de 
Zédgling Térless.” Tijdschrift voor Vrouwenstudies 
46:2 (1991}, pp. 197-215. 

Interesting article about the novelist Robert 
Musil. 


Hafkamp, Hans. “’Hij heeft voor mij van pijn 
gezongen / Bij elke zweepslag op zijn kont’: 
Notities over Slaan en Homo-Erotiek.” 
BZZLLETIN Literair Magazine 21:188 (1991) pp. 
14-25. 88 

Corporal punishment in English and Dutch 
boys’ boarding schools, and its connection to the 
erotic. 


Kelly, RJ. “Theories of pedophilia.” Sexual 
Abuse of Children 1 (1992), pp. 168-203. 


Kutchinsky, B. “Sexueller Missbrauch von 
Kinder.” Zeitschrift fir Sexualforschung 4:1 
(1991). 

An open-minded discussion. 


Penna, Sandro. The European Gay Review 6/7 
(1991). 

A special issue devoted to Penna, with articles by 
Alberto Moravia, John MacRhea, et al. 


Prick, Harry G.M. “Op weg naar een inter- 
pretatie: Over P.C. Boutens’ gedicht "Na den 
overval’.” In azzLLeTm Literatr Magazine 21:88 
(1991) pp. 33-38. 

Discovers the paedophile theme in a poem by 
one of Holland’s most famous poets (1870- 
1943). 


Sherr, Richard. “A Canon, a Choirboy, and 
Homosexuality in Late 16th Century Italy.” 
Journal of Homosexuality 21:3 (1991). 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Dimensions 
Pedophilia: Btosocial Perspectives, Jay Feierman 
(New York: Springer-Verlag, 1990), 594 pages. 
Reviewed by Lawrence A. Stanley. 


In the summer of 1987, Jay Feierman convened 
the Jemez Springs Symposium, where approxi- 
mately 50 behavioral scientists from around the 
world gathered to discuss paedophilia from a 
multi-disciplinary, cross-cultural, and cross- 
species perspective. The Symposium was an am- 
bitious conference, and Pedophilia: Biosocial Di- 
mensions, an outgrowth of the conference, 1s an 
ambitious book.’ The reason for the bock, 
Feierman states in his introduction, is to take a 
more comprehensive look at paedophilia. As 
Feierman correctly states: 


Most of the lay and professional literature, 
although voluminous, reflects a narrow 
anthropo-, ethno-, and chronocentnsm 
that precludes any real understanding of 
the topic with anything more than the 
preconceptions of our times. (p. 1) 


Yet, with few exceptions, the authors in the 
book, including Feierman, repeat the errors of 
their predecessors in making over-generaliza- 
tions, in applying psychoanalytic or victimologi- 
cal-based concepts to little or no empirical data, 
and in parading, as scientific fact, wild specula- 
tions regarding the biology and evolution of 
paedophilia. Because of the enormous amount 
and diversity of material in the book, this review 
will focus on the introduction and conclusion, 
since it is here that Feierman synthesizes the 
many ideas presented in the volume and offers 
them as an evolving body of work. 

Feierman and other proponents of biosocial 
theory (such as Eibl-Eibesfeldt, Medicus and 
Hopf, and John Money, all of whom have con- 
tnbuted to this volume), believe that certain pat- 
terns of desire and behavior are not the products 
of socialization and leaming, but are substan- 


tially determined by biology and evolution — or 
more precisely, programmed by the genes 
dunng the process of embryological hormonali- 
zation. What happens during this process, ac- 
cording to Feierman, is “masculinization” and 
“de-feminization,” which are not mere pre- and 
peri-natal hormonal (i-e., physical) events, but a 
kind of predetermination of the range of social 
responses of which each individual is capable. 
Thus, “masculinization” ts the 


association of social dominance and all that 
is connected with it (e.g., male-male com- 
petitive agpressivity; proceptive, search- 
ing, appetitive behavior, and mounting 
behavior) with sexuality. It is also the func- 
tional dissociation and distancing of fear 
from sexuality. (p. 45) 


“Defeminization,” in turn, 1s 


the process by which the male comes to 
exhibit less female-more-frequent, pro- 
ceptive, and mount-receiving behavior. 


(p. 47) 


“female-more-frequent” behaviors are, accord- 
ing to Feierman, “feminine” behaviors, which 
are “stationary, proceptive, expressive displays,” 
and include “tongue thrusting, vertical eye- 
rolling, increased social smiling, and eyebrow 
flashing.” 

If individuals can be both mascuhinized and 
defeminized, the biosocial theorists argue, then 
the brain will fall into one of four “attraction 
quadrants” according to the degree to which 
brains and the bodies they operate are 
“masculinized” or not, and “defeminized”’ or 
not. (See figure 1.11., p. 42., reproduced here.) 

Simply put, brains which are masculinized are 
turned on by their own dominance and brains 
which are defeminized are turned on by their 
sexual partner’s submission. As Feierman puts It, 


the process of masculinization and defemuniza- 
tion would explain why 


the predisposition of most males to asso- 
ciate social dominance (in themselves) 
with their own sexuality causes submissive 
attributes (in others} to become sexually 
alluring to them. Also, submissive displays 
by others inhibit aggressivity and allow 
courtship by self to proceed. (p. 46) 


And thus it is “masculinization,” Feierman 
theonzes, which 


is mainly responsible for the very strong 
eroticism of diminutive, submussive-like 
attributes of children and adolescents and 
forms the major proximate basis for pedo- 
philia and ephebophilia. (p. 49) 


The masculinization/defeminization theory 
also requires that: (a} all paedophiles are more 
masculinized than ail ephebophiles (p. 50); (b) 
“pedophiles and ephebophiles have more mas- 
culinized brains than male heterosexuals; shghtly 
less defeminized brains than male heterosexuals; 
more defeminized and more masculinized brains 
than male homosexuals: and more defeminized 
and more masculinized brains than male trans- 
sexuals” (p. 53); and (c) “androphilic pedo- and 
ephebophiles ‘are less defeminized’ than pyne- 
philic individuals.” (p. 50} 

If the masculinization/defeminization theory 
is to be taken as more than mere speculation, 
one should be able to find support in both bio- 
chemical and behavioral correlates. Although 
Gladue (Chapter 10) states that, since the mid- 
1970s, “the study of psychoendocrinology of 
human sexuality has begun to yield a body of 
evidence that suggests that hormonal factors are 
influential in the development and expression of 
sexual orientation and sexual object choice,” 
(p. 281) this seems to be wishful thinking. Such 
optimistic statements should be contrasted with 
staternents of greater candor: 


Substantial research efforts from numerous 
laboratories indicate that simple hormonal 


correlates for differences in sexual object 
choice preference do not exist. Alternative 
approaches to understanding brain/hor- 
mone/behavior relationships suggest, with 
some degree of cauuion, that dynamic neu- 
roendocrine differences between hetero- 
sexual and homosexual adult males might 
exist. (p. 290) 


However, none of the theones regarding hor- 
monal or meuro-endocnnal correlates enter- 
tained by the authors in this volume (or by any 
other authors, for that matter) - e.g., enhanced 
LH response or the elevation of T blood levels — 
have tended to support the masculinization/de- 
feminization theory. As Gladue adnuts: 


The variance in neuro-endocnne hor- 
mone response among adult homosexual 
males, along with the variability of the 
outcome of treatment reported in studies 
of sex offenders all argue against obvious 
simple biological correlates for atypical 
sexual behavior. (p. 290) 


Neither Feierrman nor his co-authors have 
found empirical support in human behavior. Al- 
though Feierman believes that “all pedophiles 
and ephebophiles. .. are in very dominant roles 
in their sexual interactions with children and 
adolescents” because their “brains are extra- 
masculinized throughout their life span,” 
(p. 46), he offers no supporting data that this is 
so. Furthermore, such over-generalizations are 
no less politically suspect than those victimo- 
logical formulations (e.g., the notion that adult 
sexual contacts with younger persons are per se 
an abuse of power) which Feierman implicitly 
criticizes by his inclusion of Paul Okamu’s excel- 
lent dissection of victimology in Chapter 3. 
While there may indeed be males “aroused by 
the lust of submission,” (p. 162) as Eibl- 
Eibesfelde calls it, such males would represent a 
sub-class of paedophilia and ephebophilia, just as 
they represent a sub-class of “age-appropriate” 
heterosexuality and homosexuality.” 

Feienman is also unable to explain a number of 
other aspects of his theory, for instance: (a) why 


“pedophiles” or “ephebophiles” would have less 
“deferninized” brains than heterosexuals; (b) 
why androphilic paedo- and ephebophiles 
would be “less defeminized” than gynephilic in- 
dividuals; and (c) why more masculinization and 
less defeminization would result in attraction 
toward children or children’s bodies, rather than 
women who are short or slight of build or 
“child-like” and “submissive,” of which there 
are, according to Feierman, no shortage.’ To be 
sure, he does cite his own two-dimensional 
model, which would seem to require such a 
Inerarchy. 

Remarkably, although Feierman claims that 
“pedophiles” and “ephebophiles”zexhibit more 
“male” and less “fernale” behaviors than “age- 
appropriate” heterosexual and homosexual 
males, no evidence at all is offered to show that 
this is so, and no research is presented or cited 
comparing the degree to which paedophilic, 
ephebophilic, and age-appropriate hetero- and 
homosexual individuals engage in more or less 
“male” and “female” behaviors. Feierman’s ref- 
erence (without citation) to studies which have 
suggested that “self-reported heterosexual males 
may tend to prefer the dominant role somewhat 
more than do self-reported, bi-sexual and ho- 
mosexual males” (p. 46, emphasis added) and 
that “[mJosc self-reported heterosexual males 
exhibit relatively little female-more-frequent, 
proceptive expressive behavior” (p. 49} have no 
relevance te paedophilia or ephebophilia per se. 
Such studies, if valid at all, would merely suggest 
differences between heterosexual, bi-sexual, 
and homosexual males. The further claim that 
paedophiles and ephebophiles exhibit a “relative 
lack of female-more-frequent preceptive be- 
haviors in this population as compared to homo- 
sexual and transsexual males” (p. 50) is also pure 
fiction and unsupported by any data presented 
or cited by the authors in this volume. 

It is extraordinary that in a book about 
paedophilia and ephebophilia, neither Feierman 
nor his co-authors have even attempted to in- 
vestigate the charactenstics of paedophilic and 
ephebophilic desires or to define the parameters 
of paedo-sexual or ephebo-sexual relationships. 
The citation by many of the book's authors 


{Feierman included) of the existing victumolog- 
ically-based literature on paedophilia appears 
disingenuous in Light of Feierman’s admission 
that “nearly all” such studies are “the products of 
sampling biases” and “may say more about the 
characteristics of individuals who have poor self- 
control over their impulses or who cannot ne- 
gotiate their way out of the pnson system than 
they say about pedophilia or ephebophilia.”* 
Moreover, equating an age and social power dif- 
ference with extreme dominance and submis- 
sion per se would appear easily refutable in light 
of research by Sandfort, among others, regarding 
the nature of paedo- and ephebo-sexual rela- 
tionships. 

Feierman also appears to have ignored the 
most obvious empirical evidence regarding 
paedo-sexual behavior. If paedophiles are more 


- masculinized than either ephebophiles or heter- 


osexuals, then why would evidence of “mount- 
ing behavior” — which one would think is the 
sine qua non of masculinization — be so scarce 
among this group? Feierman’s answer that 
“mounting behavior is conspicuous by its rela- 
tive absence with children” might seem funny if 
he were not being serious. (p. 49}. [fpaedophiles 
are more “masculinized” than homosexual 
males, then what evidence is there that “search- 
ing, proceptive behaviors” (which Feierman 
calls “cruising’”) are more pronounced in 
paedophiles and ephebophiles than in homo- 
sexual males? Feierman says that these behaviors 
are “very evident” but offers no explanation of 
what such behavior looks like or by whom it 1s 
exhibited. Finally, although Feierman claims 
that sexual orientation determines profession 
and socioeconomic status, he can only point to a 
lack of research which might support his theory. 
That Feierman relies primanly on stereotypes 
rather than research and careful analysis is unfor- 
tunate, particularly in light of his purported aim 
to be more global than his predecessors. 

An adjunct to Feierman’s masculinization/ 
defeminization theory is the notion that as a re- 
sult of hormonal differences and the arousal to 
“high (extreme) diminuttve submission” {p. 33), 
paedophiles and ephebophiles are unable to dis- 
tinguish between erotic and parental love. This 


notion is expressed by various authors in the 
book in various ways. For Eibl-Eibesfeldt 
(Chapter 5), paedophilia and ephebophilia rep- 
resent a confusion between the “lust of submis- 
sion” and “romantic love”; this confusion (or 
“misplaced eroticization”) is caused by the 
overly masculinized brain and the “size discrep- 
ancy between an adult human male and a child 
or an adolescent.” (p. 162) 

For Money, the explanation is a bit more ar- 
cane. Human existence, according to Money, 
can be divided into discrete building blocks, or 
“phylisms,” which are aspects of each individual 
“through their heritage as members of their spe- 
cies” {p. 445), for example, 


breathing, coughing, sneezing, hiccup- 
ping, drinking, swallowing, biting, chew- 
ing, pissing, shitting, fucking, laughing, 
crying, walking, grasping, holding, sweat- 
ing, touching, hurting, tasting, smelling, 
hearing, and seeing. {p. 446) 


Human emotions, too, are divided into these 
building blocks, such that paedophilia and ephe- 
bophilia are the result of a confusion of catego- 
ries, specifically, the 


failure of an adult to keep the love of a 
child separate and different from the love 
of a sexual partner. The phylism of the 
sexuo-eroticism of lover-lover bonding 
becomes entrained with the care-taking of 
the phylism of parent-child bonding. 


In other words, in paedophilia, parent-child 
pairbonding becomes “diverted” from its usual 
expression into the service of sexual arousal. 
This is why, Money explains, “the pedophile is 
likely to have undergone the experience of 
* limerance —i.e., the sexuo-erotic pair-bonding 
of falling in love.” (p. 457)" 

Money doesn’t explain by what mechanism 
entrainment occur, but he entertains the 
“possibilicy” that “the cross-over 1s a minor 
error in the genome [which carries the phylism}, 
or in biochemistry in the developing brain.” 
Following this biological viewpoint, Money is 


*limerence 


able to conclude that “pedophilia is not volun- 
tarily chosen, nor can it be shed by voluntary 
decision. It is not 2 preference but a sexuo-erotic 
orientation or status. It may be viewed as 
analogous to left-handedness or color-blind- 
ness” — or age-appropnate heterosexuality. (p. 
448) 

Feierman’s formulation of paedophilia as a 
confusion between parent-child pairbonding 
and erotic or romantic love is explained by ref- 
erence to the “functional proximity” of male 
sexual behavior to “aspects of male parental be- 
havior.” The idea of functional proximity is that 
“adult/adult romantic love” grew out of “par- 
ent/ofispring love” and that heterosexual males 
in particular “are attracted by adult females whe 
combine the sexual signals of the mature female 
with infantile facial characteristics, such as a 
small mouth and delicate features.” Thus, ac- 
cording to Feierman, it “will always be more 
difficult for males than for females” to keep 
“their sexual and parental motor patterns sepa- 
rated.” “At the level of the social group,” Feier- 
man conjectures, “the primary determinants of 
pedo- and ephebophilia, with their sometimes 
resultant pedo- and ephebosexual behaviors, are 
the parental-like interactions that adult males in 
certain social roles play with children and ado- 
lescents.”’(p. 163} 

Feierman offers no empirical evidence to sup- 
port the “functional proximity” hypothesis. 
Another glaring problem in the volume is the 
failure to define paedophilia and ephebophilia in 
a scientifically mgorous manner. Although 
Feierman acknowledges that sexual desire for 
younger persons is not always exclusive 
(pp. 553-54), he and his co-authors often con~ 
found desire (which may be fleeting, occasional, 
or persistent}, behavior (which may occur only 
once or not at all, several ames durtng 2 particu- 
lar period, or persistently throughout one’s life), 
and sexual identity (in which one defines oneself 
as having a particular sexual orientation or 
“preference”). The result is that anyone who 
engages in “pedo-sexual” or “ephebo-sexual” 
conduct, that is, sexual conduct (that is, sexual 
conduct with a pre-pubertal, peri-pubertal, or 
adolescent person) “suffers from” paedophilia or 





ephebophilia (a state of desire or being} and is 
labeled a paedophile or ephebophile (i.e., some- 
one with a particular sexual onentation). The 
result is that the evolutionary and biological dis- 
cussions become muddy and the developmental 
and psychological discussions meaningless. 
Feierman and his co-authors have also confused 
paedophilic desires and behaviors per se with in- 
cestuous ones, despite the fact that a careful 
reading of the climeal literature (particularly 
plethysmography studies, for example, by 
Freund and Langevin) suggests thae such distinc- 
tions ought to be made for the purposes of con- 
ceptualization and discussion. 

Yet another aspect of this definitional failure is 
the de facto collapsing by nearly all of Feier- 
man’s co-authors of “ephebophilia” into 
“pedophilia.” Although the two terms are de- 
fined separately (with “ephebophilia” meaning 
sexual attraction to adolescents) and although 
Feierman warns in his conclusion that “pedo- 
philia and ephebophilia may be quite different 
etiologically and may resemble each other only 
to a degree,” the various authors in general and 
Feierman in particular treat the two as if they 
were a unitary phenomenon, with “ephebo- 
philia” being a less serious form of “pedophilia.” 

Setting aside the apparently mysterious ques- 
tion of how patterns of behavior or desire are 
genetically linked or how patterns of desire/be- 
havior become genetically encoded, has Feier- 
man found an evolutionary basis for paedo- 
philia? The answer is: not really. 

According to Feierman, human behavior, like 
human anatomy, has evolved. At first glance, 
this would appear to be an obvious statement. 
Yet, none of the authors in the book seems able 
to explain just how human behavior has evolved 
since prehistoric times. This is an important 
point, since Feierman and his co-authors make 
many claims regarding the adaptability or non- 
adaptability of very specific human behaviors, 
from weaning high heels in order to attract men 
to delaying pregnancy in order to finish school. 

The evolutionary basis for sexual behavior 
may be understood, according to Feierman, in 
terms of the mechanisms of “natural, sexual and 
kin selection.” What must be asked of any partic- 





ular behavior, then, is whether it has been 
selected for; in other words, whether it is “adap- 
tive.” (p. 2) A “behavior” is expected to be adap- 
tive if it “leads to an increased chance for the 
individual to survive and reproduce” {p. 2). 
Conversely, a “behavior” will be selected against 
if it leads to a decreased chance for the individual 
to survive and reproduce, The third possibility 1s 
that the behavior may not be selected for or 
against if it has no effect on the chances for the in- 
dividual to survive and reproduce. 

Individual authors throughout the volume an- 
swer these questions in different ways. For ex- 
ample, in Chapter 12, Dienske entertains the 
possibility, following Weinrich’s speculation re- 
garding non-exclusive homosexuality, that 
paedophilia and ephebophilia in combination 
with procreative behavior may be “more adap- 
tive” because heterosexual extra-marital beha- 
vior may result in offspring who “could deplete 
and divert resources from legitimate offspring.” 
{p. 332) Feierman entertains the possibility that 
paedophilia and ephebophilia, this time follow- 
ing Weinrich’s speculations about exclusive ho- 
mosexuality, may represent a “sacrifice altru- 
ism,” i.e., 


an involuntary class of behavior [that 1s re- 
quired] of a small percentage of males in 
the breeding population so that the aver- 
age male can have an average amount of 
appropriately directed mating behavior. 
(pp. 558-9) 


This theory would require that an individual’s 
paedophilic and ephebophilic behavior would 
remain exclusive and, for heterosexual ephebo- 
philic behavior, that it did not lead to procrea- 
tion as it is likely to do without some form of 
contraception. 

Amidst these speculations, Feierman con- 
cludes that 


the individual adaptationist, or selection- 
ist, conceptualization of human pedo- and 
ephebophilia per se appears to have little 
direct scientific support at this time. The 
pertinent nonhuman-primate data, which 
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have been reviewed and discussed in thas 
volume, also do not lend support to such 
an interpretation. .. . (p. 556) 


This leads inexorably to his conclusion that 
paedophilia and ephebophilia are “rank-ordered 
by-products” of the process of natural selection. 
In terms of the two-dimensional model of brain 
masculinization and deferninization, this would 
mean that paedophilia and ephebophilia are 
both a question of chance: 


It is simply inevitable that some adult 
males in a population will be sexually at- 
tracted to individuals who are younger and 
more feminine than self but whose at- 
tributes are more young and less feminine 
than can be found within the range of fer- 
tile females. (p. 559} 


Apart from Feierman’s unsubstantiated notion 
that paedophiles and ephebophiles are more 
masculinized and more defeminized than other 
miales, this is the closest Feierrman has come in 
the book to an honest statement that the experts 
really don’t know anything about paedophilia 
from an evolutionary or biological standpoint. 
Feierman’s speculation that paedophiles “have 
no primary adaptive function in themselves” 
(p. 559), because it is unverifiable, shows him 
naive, at best, to the oppressive ends to which 
such speculation might be applied. 

Given the lack of any real empirical support 
either for an evolutionary or biological basis for 
paedophilia and ephebophilia, it 1s not surpnsing 
that the entire volume is plagued by what 
Okami refers to as “highly subjective and un- 
tested assumptions” in making theory, “slip- 
page” between legal constructs and scientific 
validity, and “the utilization of legal, moral, and 
political criteria rather than empirically-based 
criteria in establishing operational definitions.” 
(p. 106) 

While Feierman appears to be on the verge of 
making the discovery that sexual categones may 
be, to a large degree, socially constructed, he 
continues to speak about such categories — gy- 
nephilic ephebophilia in parncular — as if these 


were discrete and trans-historical categories of 
desire, behavior, or identity. If Feierman notes 
that the steady rise of the age of consent for 
females, the steady drop in the age of menarche, 
and the steady upward rise in the “chronological 
definition of ‘nubile’ female” may conspire to 
cause “many upstanding adult male citizens [to] 
come dangerously close to never-to-be crossed 
boundaries” (p. 554), he never makes clear that 
these “boundaries” were once commonly 
crossed and have only recently been socially 
constructed applying contemporary concepts of 
sexuality and social relationships. It is odd, how- 
ever, that Feierman cannot imagine “a mean- 
ingful, individual raison d’etre per se [for heter- 
osexual ephebophilia] from the perspective of 
evolutionary biology,” (p. 556) since sex be- 
tween any fertile male and an adolescent female 
is likely to result in reproduction, a fact which 
might be deduced, for instance, from the adoles- 
cent pregnancy rate in the United States. From 
the standpoint of evolutionary biology, male 
sexual attraction to adolescent females — despite 
current soctal mores — could serve to give the 
male so predisposed the “first” opportunity to 
impregnate such females. Had Feierman incor- 
porated Vern Bullough’s insights from Chapter 2 
into his reasoning, he might have asked why 
desire for or behavior with a peri-pubescent or 
adolescent female was labeled a “philia” at all. 
Pnor to the late 19th Century, men who en- 
gaged in such sexual contacts were merely 
“heterosexual” males, both legally and by social 
convention, and, depending upon the type of 
contact and the social classes of the individuals 
involved, were guilty only of (a) inappropriate 
pre-marital sex, (b} courting behavior of a pre- 
marriageable or marriageable female, or (c} an 
exchange of money for sex (prostitution). In 
other words, Feierman might have found gyne- 
philic ephebophilia to be a “species typical be- 
havior” constructed as a “species atypical behav- 
ior” for socio-political and economic reasons. 

It is through Feterman’s relative blindness to 
social construction theory that he is able to avoid 
difficult questions about human behavior and 
desire, attributing all manner and kinds of sexual 
attraction to, or sexual interaction with, younger 





persons to an apparently small and identifiable 
population. Nowhere are questions asked which 
might threaten the recently-constructed catego- 
ries of “age-appropriate” heterosexuality and 
homosexuality which are used throughout the 
book although such questions beg to be an- 
swered. 

Confusions between categories, sex and class 
bias, and confused theorizing bordering on ra- 
cism also abound throughout the volume. In at- 
tempting to discuss some differences between 
gynephilic paedo- and ephebophilic and andro- 
philic paedo- and ephebophilic contacts, Feier- 
man may say more about his own biases than 
about either androphilic or gynephilic behaviors. 
Sex between an adult female and an adolescent 
male, Feierman tells us, causes “no harm” “as 
long as the adolescent male did not acquire a sexu- 
ally transmitted disease.” (p. 57, emphasis added) 
Sex between an adult male and an adolescent 
female is treated rhetorically differently: 


Adult males can give adolescent fernales 
sexually transmitted diseases, some of 
which are a threat to future pregnancies 
and life. {p. 56, emphasis added.) 


Adolescent males are represented by Feierman 
as “engage[ing] in sexual behavior with male 
androphilic ephebophiles for purely short-term 
economic gain,” but adolescent giris are por- 
trayed as being involved in “prostitunion” with 
adult males, Moreover, while Feierman points 
out that “[a]dult males also can injure female 
children and adolescents by forcibly attempting 
intercourse with them,” he fails to mention a 
similar risk to male children and adolescents. 
Feierman further considers an adolescent 
female’s “reputation of sexual promiscuity” to be 
a measurable harm of sexual contact with an 
adult male, but never considers the double stan- 
dard by which any sex engaged in by an adoles- 
cent female (whether with an adult male or a 
peer) can be detrimental to her “reputation.” 
Nor does Feienman consider the possibility that 
an adolescent male might suffer harm to his rep- 
utation by being labeled a “homosexual” or 
“hustler.” Likewise, the very real threat of sexu- 





ally transmitted diseases to male reproductive 
health is overlooked by Feierman, who in- 
explicably calls such a threat “negligible.” 
(pp. 56-57.) 

Feierman and his co-authors also appear to 
confuse “ferninine” attributes, “submiussive- 
ness,” and the behavior of children. Besides the 
fact that the equation of “femininity” and “sub- 
missiveness” of women is polemical at best, 
none of the authors offer evidence to sugpest 
that “submiussiveness” is a characteristic of chil- 
dren per se any more than is “blond hair.” 
Without studying the younger partners involved 
in paedophilic and ephebophilic relationships, 
this assumption remains untested. The same is 
crue for the theory offered by Medicus and Hopf 
(Chapter 4) that “some body traits of adult 
human females such as smooth skin, relative 


-hairtessness, and softness make them resemble 


chitdren” (p. 139) and thus “makes it easier for 
the male pedophile or ephebophile to substitute 
a child or an adolescent for an adult female part- 
ner.” (p. 141) Throughout the volume, females 
are so often described as “child-like” in appear- 
ance or behavior that one begins to wonder why 
adult males would desire children or adolescents 
at all when adult females are available. More- 
over, if women resemble children in appearance 
or behavior so closely, then one must ask what 
all che fiiss is about, since men are obviously con- 
fused by the lack of differences. 

The answer is that Medicus and Hopf have it 
backwards. Men who engage in sex with pubes- 
cent or pre-pubescent girls are not “substitut- 
ing” girls for adult women any more than they 
are “substituting” adult women for young girls. 
This is not to deny that some adult women do 
not bear some characteristics which may be sim- 
ilar to those of children or adolescents, but rather 
to suggest that the authors take their metaphors 
too literally. Most adults probably have some 
“child-like” characteristics or attnbutes, since all 
adults were once children and adolescents. But 
men who are sexually aroused primarily by 
children or adolescents probably engage in sex 
with adults for the simple reason that their at- 
traction is not exclusive, whether sexually, 
emotionally, or otherwise. 
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Labeling the small size and relative hairlessness 
of Japanese women “pedomorphic,” as Eibl- 
Eibesfeldt does in Chapter 5, seems rather racist, 
as if Japanese men, who are also smaller and rela- 
tively hairless, are naturally pre-disposed to 
paedophilia or ephebophilia. Eibl-Eibesfeldt 
also misconstmes “the short-stepped gait {of Ja- 
panese women] that is enforced by a dress that 
does not allow them to take long strides” as 
something making them “child-like,” rather 
than an example of institutionalized male op- 
pression. {p. 163) On the basis of this simple 
observation, in fact, the steps of children and ad- 
olescents have ttle in common with the small, 
delicate steps of a Japanese woman brought up in 
a traditional household and wearing traditional 
dress. 

Furthermore, Feierman and his co-authors 
discuss the attractiveness of “feminine” traits as if 
these did not change over time. For instance, 
Eibl-Eibesfeidt’s claim that men are attracted to 
small mouths would not explain why the most 
popular fashion models in the world currently 
have large lips or sport the “bee sting” look 
which began with model Isabella Rosselini and 
Kelly LeBroc in the late "70s and early ’80s. The 
look 1s so popular (and attractive to men) that 
many women have had their lips enlarged in the 
past decade with injections of collagen. 

Other examples of bias occur in discussions of 
homosexuality. The entire discussion of mascu- 
linization, defermnization, and sexual dimor- 
phism is informed by prejudices — for instance, 
Feierman’s unsubstantiated bebef that homo- 
sexual males are more likely to be interior deco- 
rators (presumably a “feminine,” “weak,” or 
“submissive” profession) than stock brokers 
(presumably a “masculine,” “competitive,” and 
“aggressive profession) because “[ml]ale-male, 
resource-competitive agpressiveness 15 not 
under cultural selection pressures from hetero- 
sexual females. ...” (p. 52} In other words, fom 
the standpoint of evolution, bankers are superior 
to construction workers. Class bias is also opera- 
tional in Feierman’s belief that when a female 
delays reproduction by finishing high school or 
attending college, she is “maxinuzing parental! 
investment.” (p. 56) Not surprisingly, there is no 


evidence presented that mothers who receive 
extended formal educations are superior, bio- 
logically, evolutionarily, or socially to mothers 
who do not receive extended formal educations. 
Feierman also appears unaware of the fact that 
sexual attraction to (and sexual behaviors with) 
adolescent males was generally considered to be 
“mere” homosexuality and was not considered a 
“perversion” in and of itself until the moment 
that homosexuality was de-classified as a psy- 
chological disorder. “Age-appropnate” homo- 
sexuality appeared as a category, not because 
scientists or society came to a better under- 
standing of homosexuality, but because such a 
qualification was necessary to achieve a modi- 
cum of sacial tolerance, just as the further quali- 
fication of engaging in “stable” relauionships, . 
i.e., relative monogamy, was needed, 

With this volume, Feierman missed a marvel- 
ous Opportunity to engage in a re-conceptuali- 
zauon of the complex issues surrounding 
paedophilia and ephebophilia. Speculations re- 
garding biology and evolution may not be fruit- 
less in themselves if one is at the same time 
ngorous in defining concepts, in idenufying 
bias, and in weighing the empirical evidence. In 
the final analysis, Feierman is able to conclude 
only what the reader knew before reading the 
book: that paedophihla is an enormously com- 
plex and difficult subject and that there is no one 
explanation for the existence of pedophilic 
desire and adult-child sexual interactions. His 
reliance upon half-truths and stereotypes and his 
construction of unvenfiable theanes is, at best, 
counter-productive to the discussion of such a 
controversial subject. 


Editor’s Note: 


Laurence A. Stanley is an attomey with a practice in 
entertainment and obscenity law. 





NOTES 


1. Not all of the authors included in the book partici- 
pated in the conference and vice versa. 





2. Feierman may be misreading E:bl-E:besfeldt’s dis- 
tinction between “paraphilic lust for children and 
adolescents” and erotic attraction based upon the con- 
fusion between “adult/adult romantic love” and “‘par- 
ent/offspring love.” Eibl-Eibesfeldt’s statement that 
since “children and adolescents are younger and smaller 
than adults,” then “role-related (adult) dominance and 
(child and adolescent) submission are inevitable” (pp. 
161-2) appears to apply only to those adults whose be- 
havioris driven by the “lust of submission” and 1s thus 
expressed in impersonal and indiscriminate behavior. 
Eibl-Eibesfeldt specifically contrasts such behavior 
with those sexual interactions which “grow out of a 
love relanonship.” (p. 162) 

3. For instance, see his statement (p. 46) that “many ado- 
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lescent and adult females not only dress themselves so 
that they appear to be submussive and helpless but also be- 
have more submussively and helplessly in the presence of 
males than in the presence of other females.” 

4. On the other hand, perhaps these criticisms were 
never meant as sincere, since Feierman refers to this 
same literature as “very fine work.” 

5. Money actually contradicts himself several pages 
later when he declares pedophilia and ephebophilia to 
be part of the “eligibilic/stigmatic category” which 
“incorporates a grand stratagem whereby lust and car- 
nality are dissociated from love and romantic affec- 
tion.” (p. 453) Internal consistency is lacking not just 
in Money's chapter, but throughout the entre 
volume. 
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FILM REVIEW 


Voor een verloren soldaat [For a Lost Soldier], 
directed by Roeland Kerbosch; starring Maarten 
Smit, Andrew Kelly, and Jeroen Krabbé, 1992. 
Based on the novel by Rudi van Dantzig. Re- 
viewed by Joel Crawford. 


This is the first film we know of to treat a man- 
boy sexual relationship in entirely positive terms. 
Remarkably, it was financed by avro, one of the 
largest Dutch television networks, and opened 
on 22 May 1992 in the country’s leading movie 
theater, the Tuschinski in Amsterdam. It played 
at a small art-theater for the next 30 weeks. The 
film may in part owe its existence to the respect 
accorded Rudi van Dantzig, Director of the 
Dutch National Ballet and a world-renowned 
choreographer. However, the tone of the film 1s 
considerably more positive about the relation- 
ship than Van Dantzig’s rather ambivalent novel. 
When Van Dantzig, himself openly gay, was in- 
terviewed on Dutch television he said that he 
would not want a young son of his own to have a 
sexual relationship with a man, 

Although important, the film ts flawed. The 
ending is melodramatic, and the use of sym- 
bolism is at times tedious. The production was 
somewhat sloppy: a few scenes were shot in the 
wrong weather, there are some minor lapses of 
continuity, and post-war slang crops up through- 
out. These minor flaws, however, should not dis- 
tract us from the significance of the film or the 
courage of its creators. 

The film begins with a brief introduction: the 
adult Jeroen (Jeroen Krabbé), a choreographer, 
is struggling to mould a piece about the Libera- 
tion. He is frustrated by his inability to make 
clear to his young dancers what a momentous 
event this was for those who experienced it. At 
the time of the Liberation, he, like thousands of 
Dutch city children, was living with a foster 
family in the countryside. As the film begins, he 
has just received notice of the death of his foster 
mother. Before leaving to attend the funeral, he 


asks an assistant to check the color of the packag- 
ing of the Life Savers candies handed out by the 
Canadians, the significance of which becomes 
clear later in the film. While attending the 
funeral at the village church, he has a flash-back 
in which he meets himself as a boy. 

The film then shifts to the Hunger Winter of 
1944-45. The German occupiers retaliated in 
1944 against Dutch resistance by cutting off food 
supplies to the large cities, and tens of thousands 
starved to death. To spare them the worst of the 
suffering, some 50,000 city children were sent to 
the countryside. Jeroen (Maarten Smit), aged 
about 11, is leaving-his home in Amsterdam on 
the back of his mother’s bicycle. A truck takes 
him and a dozen other children, including his 
older friend Jan, to a Frisian village, where the 
children are welcomed with prayers, warm 
milk, and a check for head lice. It all seems for- 
eign to the city-bred boy. One by one, the 
children are parcelled out to various families 
until only Jeroen is left. According to the rec- 
ords, he was supposed to have been a girl, but 
Hait (Freark Smink) comes forward and says that 
it doesn’t make any difference, he will take 
Jeroen anyway. 

They ride off to the family’s home, where 
Jeroen is greeted warmly. He shares a bed with 
Henk, a boy of about 18, and on his first night, 
frightened by a thunderstorm, he wets the bed. 
The following moming, deeply humiliated and 
burning with homesickness, he sits gazing out to 
sea, Hait sits down beside him, tums the boy's 
head gently, and says, “Amsterdam 1s that way.” 
He pats Jeroen on the head and leaves quietly. 
This gentleness, understanding, and concern are 
charactenstic of Hait. 

As the months pass, we see Jeroen’s developing 
interest in the bodies of Henk and Jan. In 1945, 
German soldiers haul down the swastika and flee. 
Asmall Canadian communications unit rolls into 
town to a tumultuous welcome. Jeroen climbs 
aboard one of the jeeps, and Walt (Andrew 


Kelly), standing in the truck behind, smiles at 
Jeroen and throws him a chocolate bar. As the 
Canadians pitch camp, the villagers stand around 
gawking and talking. Walt comes up to Jeroen 
and offers him another chocolate bar. Jeroen ac- 
cepts it warily, and Walt talks to him briefly, until 
duty calls. 

That same evening the Canadians put on a 
skit, followed by a dance. Jeroen, dressed in his 
Sunday best, leans against the bar, watching 
Walt dance with one of the girls. He and Walt 
look at each other and smile. After everyone else 
has left, Walt and Jeroen, in what is one of the 
most beautiful scenes in the film, dance to- 
gether. Walt, holding him under the arms, 
whirls him around and up in the air. It is filmed 
slow motion and gives a sense not just of the 
boy’s weightlessness and joy but also of the 
man’s power that swings him so gracefully and 
effortlessly. This dreamlike, ethereal scene sum- 
marizes man and boy together. 

The following day Walt, dnving a jeep, meets 
Jeroen walking along a road. They play a little 
game of approach and avoidance before Jeroen, 
with a big smile, springs into the jeep. Walt 
drives to a small abandoned hotel which has 
been pressed into service by the Canadians as a 
place to bring girls for sex. Jeroen goes exploring 
while Walt hetps repair a truck. Walt later walks 
Jeroen home in the pouring rain. 

in the morning they go for a walk. In English, 
Walt tries to tell a largely uncomprehending 
Jeroen of his life and troubles. Finally, he turns 
to the boy and says, “You know, when I saw 
you, I knew you were different. I was sure you 
were my kind of guy. So what kind of a guy are 
you? You're special, Jerocn.” Back at the hotel 
Walt goes in search ofa car part. Jeroen gets ared 
of waiting and goes looking for Walt. He peeks 
into several rooms where seductions are 1n prog- 
ress. Walt, the unit’s leader, has his own room 
with an adjoining bath. He is in the shower 
when Jeroen opens the bathroom door a crack 
and asks, “Walt, what is ‘buddy’?” Wait answers, 
“That’s you and me, that’s best friends.” Wait 
then grabs Jeroen and hauls him fully clothed, 
laughing and struggling, into the shower. 

In the next scene, Walt and Jeroen cuddle in 


bed under a blanket. Jeroen’s wet clothes hang 
from a string above. Walt strams on the string 
and sings to him softly, “... my baby...” Jeroen 
complains indignantly, “Me no baby.” Wale 
says, “You're nty baby,” When Walt falls asleep, 
Jeroen goes to the dresser mirror and combs his 
hair, trying an entirely new way of arranging it. 
He smiles at his changed image and is abviously 
pleased with himself. 

On Sunday, a church service is held for the 
villagers and the seldiers. In an amusing scene, 
the preacher sternly wams the parents to protect 
the chastity of their daughters. After church, 
Hait sees Walt giving Jeroen the symbolic Life 
Savers referred to at the beginning of the film, 
though now their connection to Walt becomes 
clear. Hait starts to scold Jeroen, who begins to 
sob, thinking he is going to be criticized for his 
relationship with Walt. Hait then hugs him and 
proceeds to tell him that he meant that he must 
share his candy with the other children. He 1s 
not criticizing him for being with Walt. The 
candy is a token for Jeroen of something exclu- 
sive he shares with the soldier. 

In a lovely scene Walt teaches Jeroen to drive 
the jeep. They look very happy together. They 
return to the hotel again to have sex with no 
indication that the boy mighr be reluctant. In a 
tender love scene, Walt prepares to penetrate 
the boy. Jeroen looks uneasy, but Walt reassures 
him, stroking his face and telling him how much 
he loves him. Jeroen bites down on Walt’s finger 
in evident pain as Walt enters him, but he does 
not protest. As Walt naps, Jeroen leaves the bed 
without dressing and stands in front of the 
dresser mirror. He puts on Walt’s dog-tags and 
sunglasses, identifying with the man with whom 
he has just made love. He searches through 
Walt’s collection of photographs until he finds 
one of Walt, which he puts in the pocket of his 
shirt, hanging on the bed post. The dog-tags and 
the photographs become icons of their love 
affair. When Walt awakens, they exchange hugs 
and a soulful kiss, and start singing childish 
ditties. 

At school the students are assigned a composi- 
tion entitled “The Liberation.” As Jeroen gazes 
off into space, there is a flash-back to the scene in 
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which he danced with Walt, already symbolic 
for Jeroen of his own liberation and perhaps 
foreshadowing his career as a choreographer. 
After school, Walt prepares to take a family 
photograph. When Jeroen protests to Walr that 
he isn’t in the picture, Jan grabs a scarecrow and 
stabs it into the ground next to Jeroen. Walt 
throws his dog tags to Jan, who hangs them 
around the scarecrow’s neck. More photographs 
are taken, including ones of Walt and Jeroen 
together. 

Later, at the hotel, Jeroen reassembles Walt’s 
gun while Walt unloads the camera, Walt tells 
Jeroen, “You made me happy.” When Jeroen 
cocks the gun, Walt drops the film to grab the 
gun, and the film unrolls. Walt says they're all 
spoiled, but Jeroen rolls the film back up any- 
way. Jeroen says, “You and me, always samen 
[together}.” Walt replies, “Yeah, we'll make 
new ones, some day,” in a sad tone chat implies 
that this will never happen. Even their language 
is at odds. While the boy talks about staying to- 
gether, Walt thinks the photographs imply a 
separation. 

The following moming, Jeroen learns that one 
of the girls has reccived a parting gift from a sal- 
dier. After a moment, it dawns on him that thus 
means that the soldiers have left. He shoves his 
younger foster sister Ellie off a bicycle and pedals 
away frantically in search of Walt. He checks 
everywhere, and cverywhere the soldiers and 
their gear are gone. He finally returns in the 
pouring rain and sees his older foster ssster hang- 
ing up the wash. He reaches into his pocket for 
the photograph of Walt and realizes the shirt 1s in 
the wash. He screams, “Where is my photo, 
what have you done with my photo?” He re- 
tricves its sodden remains and begins to weep. 
The soldier is gone, and he has no photograph of 
him. 

That night during a storm, Jeroen dreams that 
he sees a light reflecting from the scarecrow. He 
runs outside, umagining chat the scarecrow is 
really Walt, and grabs at it, gashing his hand on 
the barbed wire. He falls to the ground. Hait 
realizes something is amiss and comes to carry 
the drenched and weeping boy inside. 

Some days later Jeroen’s mother comes to col- 





lect him. In a little speech Hait says, “Jeroen has 
become our child, too, and so will he always re- 
main.” As they bicycle away, Hait calls, “Send 
us a photograph.” 

On the boat back tao Amsterdam, the mature 
Jeroen reappears in what is one of the film’s 
more heavy-handed moments. He stands at the 
railing of the ferry boat next to the boy and says, 
“The photograph, I don’t understand why Hait 
called out for it?” The boy replies, “I under- 
stood. But he will forget us,” apparently refer- 
ring to the soldier. The man tells him that only 
one photograph from the rall came out. 

The film’s final scene is the dress rehearsal for 
the dance that had been so troublesome to the 
adult Jeroen. He has expressed hus vision clearly 
to his dancers, whe are now dressed in the colors 
of Life Savers. One youth, dressed in school- 
boy shorts, is raised up high by the others in 
celebration of his hberation. An assistant comes 
over to hand him an envelope containing a 
newly-made enlargement of the one photo- 
graph that came out, along with an enormous 
blowup of the scarecrow. There, on Walt’s dog 
tags, is his mare: “W. Cook.” Jeroen realizes 
after all these years that he had had a means of 
contacting the soldier. The film closes with 
Jeroen staring off into space, an ending which 
seems contnved and melodramatic. 

Certainly, the film suffers from the use of too 
many obvious symbols, and, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, mimics the plot of Hollywood wartime 
romances from the 1940s: boy-meets-girl, boy- 
loves-girl, boy-leaves-girl. In this film, of 
course, the girl isa young boy. The film’s signif- 
cance is that it treats che sexually-expressed 
love-affair with the usual, non-judgmental ro- 
manticism. Remarkably, the film’s reviews in 
Dutch magazines and newspapers, while often 
unfavorable, did not criticize the decision to 
portray such a relationship in a positive ight. 

The beaudful Maarten Smit is wonderfully 
convincing, as is the beautiful Andrew Kelly. 
Their pairing, rather chan of actors who might 
have satisfied clichés, was one of the film’s more 
daring choices. We do get the sense throughout 
the film that not only is Walt really in love with 
Jeroen but that the sentiment is returned. [t is, in 





other words, an old-fashioned war romance. 

The film’s minor flaws should not distract us 
from its significance or courage. It was apparently 
made on a tight budget and perhaps a bit hastily 
to save money. As already mentioned, there are 
indeed technical flaws, and the dramatic device 
of having the grown Jeroen meet the young 
Jeroen at two different times is grating. The 
studied symbolism is too often merely tedious. 
Yet despite these flaws, it is a film of conviction 
and courage. The script, written by the American 


novelist and scriptwriter Don Bloch, eliminated 
all the ambivalence about the relationship that 
had existed in the book. It is a simple and touch- 
ing story. The scenes where Walt and Jeroen 
dance together and make love show a man and 
boy together in a tender and beautiful way. The 
film’s appearance in such repressive times is sufh- 
cient to assure its place in history. 


Joel Crawford is a member of Paidika’s Editorial 
Board, 








About to appear: KOINOS the zero issue. 

KOINOS is an international magazine about boys (12+) 
in English and German. 

KOINOS is meant for boys and girls, men and women 
who appreciate the beauty of the boy becoming a man. 
KOINOS nr 0 consists of 24 pages, which include a 
portfolio of 8 art-photographs (no frontal nudes). 
KOINOS will appear four times a year, 

Starting with issue 1. 
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